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DR. HUGO RIEMANNS “ MUSIKALISCHE| musical metre and rhythm ”*—is the most thorough 
DYNAMIK UND AGOGIK.” |going and suggestive treatise as yet published on the 

By Fr. NIEcKS. |subject. The book, however, suffers from two serious 

Dr, RreMaNN has written on many musico theoretical | faults—diffuseness and vacillation, which spring from 


; 
: : ; |a common source, overhaste. It is the old story, the 
matters, and in no instance has he shown himself : yy 


: ; » reverse of that suggested by the Horatian nonumque 
a mere book-maker or a mere provider of “copy.” srematur in annum. The author took pen in hand 


Whether we take up his “ Musical Syntaxis,” his, before he had quite excogitated his system ; and wrote 
“Studies in Musical Notation,” his “ Music-Lexicon,” |a big book (273 pages) because he grudged the time 


the work before us, or any of his other publications, 
we cannot fail to recognise in him an earnest thinker, 
a seeker and teacher of the truth. Instead of re- 
editing the mistakes of his predecessors, he un- 
ceasingly labours with brain and hand to expose 
and correct them. That his work is positive as well 
as negative gives to it of course a special value, 
For, as Cardinal Newman said, “ False ideas may be 
confuted by argument; but only by true ideas can 
they be expelled.” Hence, though we may not always 
agree with Dr. Riemann, we cannot read his writings 
without having our thought quickened and our know- 
ledge enlarged. If there is one characteristic which 
more than another inspires the reader with confidence, 
it is the author’s self-criticism, a wise scepticism which, 
precluding a belief in the infallibility of himself as 
well as others, stamps him at once a true scientist. 
Indeed, it is hardly possible to advance a criticism on 
any part of Dr. Riemann’s “ Musikalische Dynamik 
und Agogik” which he could not meet with some 
passage of his book in which he freely admits the 





objectionableness of the proposition in question, or 
at least expresses some doubt as to its absolute ten- | 
ableness. 

Dr. Riemann’s latest publication—the full title of: 
which, translated into English, runs thus: “ Musical 
Dynamics and Agogic. A method of musical 
phrasing, founded on a revision of the theories of’ 
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required for writing a small one. This, however, has 
an advantage for such students as grudge neither 
time nor trouble. For it enables them to see the 
thing—and a complex thing it is—all round, and in 
side as well as outside. To describe the “ vacillations ” 
as “contradictions” would be using too strong an 
expression ; but there can be no doubt that the book 
is full of overstatements which militate against each 
other. If the ingredients were all thrown into one pot 
and well boiled, the result would probably be a homo- 
geneous, wholesome broth ; or, without figure, if the 
various statements were compared and averaged, the 
outcome would be something like the actual facts. 
To give one instunce of this vacillation, the old time- 
honoured accent theory is in some places almost 
entirely repudiated, in others again it receives a certain 
amount of recognition. 

But before discussing anything Dr. Riemann ought 
to have defined the terms he uses, especially the 
most important and most used—Metre and Rhythm. 
There are no other two musico-technical words whose 
meanings are less limited. Where does metre end 
and rhythm begin? ‘The promiscuous manner in 
which they are generally used, and the nonsense 
which is often talked and written even by good 


‘musicians in attempting to explain them, are quite 


appalling. Hauptmann’s definition (in “ Die Natur 
eee ee 








,* “ Musikalische Dynamik und Agogik. Lehrbuch der musikalischen 
hrasirung auf Grund der Lehre von der musikalischen Metrik und 
Rythmik,” von Dr. Hugo Riemann. (Hamburg: D. Rahter.) 
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der Harmonik und der Metrik”) seems clear: “ We 
will call metre the continuous [fixed] measure accord- 
ing to which the time is measured. Rhythm, the 
manner of movement in this measure.” Dr. Riemann 
in his “ Musik-Lexicon ” (sub voce “ Metrik”) furnishes 
the following definitions :—“ Metrics is in music the 
theory of measures,* of sub-divisions of measure- 
members, and of groupings of several measures into 
structures of large dimensions ; metrics is concerned 
with the setting up of empty schemata, whilst rhythm 
considers the musical life within these schemata.” 
In another place of the same book (sub voce 
“ Rhythmik ”) the author writes that metrical motives 
(which consist of an alternation of strongly and 
weakly accented notes) correspond to the verse-feet of 
modern prosody, and rhythmical motives to the verse- 
feet of ancient prosody, which distinguishes short and 
long syllables. A collection of definitions such as are 
to be found in the most esteemed dictionaries and 
instruction books would exhibit a curious and be- 
wildering diversity of opinion. A greater evil, how- 
ever, than this diversity is the laxity with which even 
those who define the words use them. I make bold 
to propose the discarding of the word “metre” 
altogether, and the designation of the fixed and free 
divisions of time by the words “measure” (Fr. mesure ; 
It. misura ; Ger. Taktmass) and “rhythm.” The dis- 
carding of the word “ metre” has, however, one draw- 
back: the noun “measure” lacks a corresponding 
adjective. For that reason it would perhaps after all 
be advisable to retain the word, but to confine its 
meaning to that of “measure.” Seeing that he at- 
taches distinct meanings to the words ‘‘metre” and 
“ rhythm,” I should like to know how Dr. Riemann 
explains and justifies the compound “ metrico-rhyth- 
mical”? The expression differs from ‘ harmonico- 
melodic” in that it does not, like the latter, relate to 
two elements that are generally at one with each other. 
However, let us suppose that these preliminary 
difficulties have been overcome. Then a funda- 
mental question has still to be settled before really 
satisfactory and profitable work can be done—namely : 
What is the boundary between accent and shading? 
Perhaps the reader does not understand the question. 
To remedy this, and lead him without further delay zz 
medias res 1 shall quote some passages from Dr. 
Riemann’s “ Musikalische Dynamik und Agogik.” 


“As the nature of the harmonico-melodic is variation 
of pitch, so is the nature of the metrico-rhythmical varia- 
tion of living force—on the one hand, of force of tone 
(dynamics) ; on the other hand, of speed of tone-succession 
(agogic, ¢emfo). In demonstrating, as is usually done, 
the metrico-rhythmical relations by means of an instru- 
ment of indifferent or unvarying pitch (beats on a drum, 
knocks on a table, or the like), one shows very clearly the 
articulation of time, but rather imperfectly the articulation 
of sound-pervaded time, inasmuch as tone-vacua, i.¢., 
toneless time-portions, intervene between the beats which 
mark the time-units The life-element of music 
is tone, and the non-sounding can obtain significance only 
as contrast sf 





* Taktartex = kinds of measure. Takt = measure, bar. 





“ The historical cause of the above-mentioned false 
treatment of musical metrics is the simple transference 
of the theory of poetical metrics to musical metrics. But 
language hardly knows the uninterrupted sounding, the 
direct joining together of tones of different pitch, as the 
majority of consonants actually interrupt (é, ¢, d, g, &, p, 
g, #, 2), whilst some others (/, v, w, A, ch, s, sch) put in 
the place of the vowel sound an, as regards tone, in- 
different humming or hissing ; hence language lacks just 
that which is a chief life-element of music: the continuous 
increasing and decreasing of the tonal force along with 
the variation of pitch. Language knows, therefore, 
only an alternation of louder and softer, or, as we say, 
heavier and lighter, accented and unaccented vowels and 
syllables.” 

dt . music knows variation of pitch without in- 
terruption of the tone-stream ; indeed this is its real 
life-element. It knows the continuous crescendo and 
diminuendo through extended tone-successions, and un- 
folds therein the most touching effects. But on consult- 
ing the chapters on metrics and rhythmics in musico- 
theoretical books, one finds that they always treat only 
of the succession of tones of different force, but never 
of the becoming louder and softer of the sounding. 
Dynamics has been hitherto a chapter by itself, a dezs 
ex machina which finally had to be, and is cited,. for the 
accommodation of the conflicts and inadequacies of the 
theory, but takes no essential part in the building 
u ? 


“The most complete picture of organic becoming and 
passing-away gives those motives [7.2., the smallest groups 
into which musical formations can be analysed] in which 
the tonal force at first increases and then decreases. 


—<|—|—>— —_— — ———— 
® 

PPro PPrr = PPP er! 
With the crescendo of the metrical motive is always com- 
bined an (of course slight) increase of the speed of the 
tone-series, and with the diminuendo a corresponding 
slackening ; the equality of the time units is, therefore, 
not a perfect but an insignificantly modified one. The 
really exact playing in time (for instance, by the metro- 
nome) is without living expression, machine-like, un- 
musical.” 

Dr. Riemann calls the above dynamico-metrical 
motive indetont (i.e., with the maximum of tonal force 
in the middle). Of the two other motives he gives he 
calls the one adbefont (with the maximum of tonal 
force at the end) : 

— =. —— 
® ® ® e nd 
PPh TOE ose PP | 
and the other ambefon¢ (with the maximum of tonal 
force at the beginning) : 
——_— 
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Sieeen ih Me TAS 
I quite agree with Dr. Riemann in his condemna- 
tion of the accent theory if this latter is made the 
end as well as the beginning of the art of phrasing. 
But I differ from him in that I hold the accent theory 
to be the foundation of all rhythmical teaching and 
the art of phrasing. For are not the accents the 
angular frame which the dynamic shading (the 
evescendos and decrescendos) cover with rounded con- 
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tours, just as flesh, fat, and sinews cover the animal 
skeleton? Dr. Riemann hesitated for some time 
whether he should recommend the giving up of bars, 
but finally decided for their retention. ‘The decision, 
I think, 1s significant. Shading is, as a rule (which 
has very many exceptions), a modification not an 
annihilation of the regular, fixed bar accents. This 
modification is, however, by no means always the 
same in degree. In dance music and in composi- 
tions that have more or less of the dance nature, 
accent prevails to a greater or less extent. In quick 
movements too it is generally more prominent than 
in slow ones. Fétis must have been thinking of 
something like this when he wrote: “Le rhythme 
estsusceptible de beaucoup de variété. Dans les mouve- 
ments lents, tels que l’adagio, le argo, il est presque 
nul ; mais dans les mouvements modérés ou rapides, il 
est trés remarquable.”* Rhythm had probably its 
origin in dancing, melody in song. When the two 
are wedded, each of them has to give up a part of 
its primitive nature—the former something of its 
strictness, the latter something of its freedom. These 
mutual concessions vary according to the closeness 
of the union and according to the predomin- 
ance of the one over the other party. Sometimes 
these latter are even at strife. Indeed, instances where 
the two elements—free melodic shading and strict 
metric accentuation—appear simultaneously are very 
frequent: melodies with homophonous accompaniments 
furnish the most common and most obvious examples. 

I cannot help thinking that Dr. Riemann fails to 
give to accent the attention to which it has a claim in 
a method of phrasing. That accentuation in addition 
to shading is necessary may be easily shown. Take 
an ascending or a descending scale of twelve notes, 
and shade them by a continuous crescendo or de- 
crescendo. Is this all that is required for the proper 
rendering of the passage? No; to make it intelligible 
we must articulate it by accents, and according to the 
position of the accents we get distinct rhythmical 
forms. If we lay accents on the first of every two, 
three, or four notes, for instance, the results are 
duplets, triplets, or quadruplets. But rhythmical 
groups marked by one accent may be more extended 
than metrical groups in which never more than two 
unaccented notes intervene between two accents 
(primary or secondary, &c.). Of course, accent must 
not be understood in too material a sense ; it is often 
rather a lingering on a note than a reinforcement—‘“a 
something,” as I said in my “Introduction to the 
Elements of Music,” which is “so subtle as to be 
materially almost impalpable, though spiritually dis- 
tinctly perceptible.” 

The shading (the gradual increase and decrease of 
sound) is determined in the first place by the melodic 
movement, and in the second place by the harmonic 





*glt is both interesting to study and important to note what part accent 
plays in the different periods of the develoy-nent of music, how its degree of 
prominence and of strictness or freedom differs in each of them. Not to go 
farther afield, compare Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, and Wagner. What a 
diversity! The various nations, too, present a great diversity in this re- 
spect ; for instance, the feeling for accent is not the same in Italyasin France. 
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movement. This brings me to another objection I ° 
have to Dr. Riemann’s treatment of his subject— 
namely, to the representation of shaded rhythms by 
monotone schemata, which seems to me like the play 
of “Hamlet” without Hamlet. A rhythmical schema 
can, according to the accent theory, have only one 
form ; according to the shading theory it may have 
many. Indeed, many more than are indicated by the 
author’s —= >= and — and =, to which! would 
add >= => and > —. Dr. Riemann in the 
course of writing began to suspect that it was not 
unlikely that such an objection would be made, but, 
although he did not feel quite comfortable, he per- 
suaded himself that all was right. I imagine the 
author’s remark on seeing the above two additional 
shading motives will be :—Each of these couples of 
signs represents two motives, not one. Here, then, 
is another point where we diverge. Dr. Riemann 


sometimes breaks up organisms which do not seem 
to me further divisible. 
° dl al ‘ 4 

instance, @ © may consist of two motives or of 


This group of notes, for 


one ; it is the melodico- harmonic movement and the in- 
tention of the composer which decide whether it is the 
one or the other. I think also that Dr. Riemann goes 
too far in the matter of @ cheval (astride) motives—i.e., 
motives which begin after the commencement or at 
the end of one bar and extend into the next one: he 
imposes this form occasionally against the natural 
bias of the melodico-harmonic movement. 

A theory of phrasing which would teach the 
executant to read correctly any piece of music that 
may come under his eyes is as impossible as a 
theory of elocution that would be a sure and never- 
failing guide to the reciter, orator, and actor. A 
theory of phrasing is indeed, in the first place, de- 
sirable for composers. It would induce them and 
enable them to mark their compositions in such a 
way as to make their meaning unmistakable. The 
signs at present in common use are quite insufficient 
for this purpose. But for the executant also a theory 
of phrasing can do much, although it cannot supply 
him with a key to all individual cases. The house- 
hold precept that ascending series of notes are to 
be executed crescendo and descending series decrescendo 
is not without significance, but far from being uni- 
versally applicable. And, as we have seen, even the 
melodic movement and the melodic and harmonic 
movement combined do not always show what the 
phrasing—the accents, shadings, tarryings and hurry- 
ings (lengthenings and shortenings), connections and 
separations—ought to be. For all these indications 
leave the musical forms sometimes still ambiguous 
with regard to rhythm, and, apart from this, the com- 
poser wields a power which is absolute, and where 
he thinks fit he may demand the very opposite of 
what use and wont, and even nature and logic pre- 
scribe. However highly the theory of phrasing may 
be developed, we shall never be able thoroughly to 
agree as to how the works of a composer are to be 
rendered who has not marked them in a more 
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minute and distinct manner than has hitherto been 
the practice. 

In reading Dr. Riemann’s book I took many 
notes—some are notes of interrogation ; some notes 
of admiration. But I find, unfortunately, I have no 
time left to discuss them. Stil] I must not conclude 
my fragmentary and inadequate notice of “ Musika- 
lische Dynamik und Agogik” without at least allud- 
ing to a few more points. - I hope my objections 
have not led the reader into the error of thinking that 
I have a low opinion of the work. The very contrary 
is the case. I consider it a book worth its weight in 
gold, and a hundred times more, to any one who will 
read it and ponder on it. Moreover, our differences 
are only concerning questions of detail and degree ; as 
regards principles we are at one. 

Among the matters which deserve especially to be 
pointed out is his use of a sign (I) which he calls in 
German Lesezeichen (reading-sign), and for which he 
proposes to foreigners the name of guide or guida. 
Its function is to indicate “how far the groups of 
notes reach that belong toa close unity.” And the 
object of its introduction was “to afford the player 
help in hitting on the right expression.” I may here 
parenthetically inform the reader that Dr. Riemann 
has published phrased editions of the classics in 
which he puts into practice his theoretical teaching. 
This latter is simply the articulate expression of the 
practice of the best executants; to formulate, how- 
ever, such an expression, even imperfectly, is an 
achievement of very great merit. 

It is strange, as the author himself observes, that so 
many simple matters have been passed over in silence 
by the writers on metre, rhythm, and phrasing. An in- 
stance is furnished by Dr. Riemann’s remarks on 
phrasing by means of lengthening and shortening notes, 
the sole means by which on accentless instruments, like 
the organ, the metrical structure of musical forms can 
be made clear. The author proposes also a reform 
of the time-signatures. He says of those in use that 
they “are, on the one hand, unnecessarily overloaded, 
and, on the other hand, nevertheless ambiguous. That 
.they always appear in fractions whose denominator 
indicates the absolute note-value of the time-units, is 
certainly superfluous ; it would be quite sufficient if 
the number of the time-units were indicated. On the 
other hand, the time-signature gives no certain help as 
regards the number of the actual counting-units, 7.e., 
of the units which are to be felt as bar-members, whilst 
other still smaller values should as (so to speak 
passing) subdivisions only be taken notice of in the 
second place. The correct zsthetic impression of 
the ¢empo depends on the correct comprehension of 
the counting-units.” Of what Dr. Riemann wishes 
to put in the place of the old time-signatures I will 
now give some examples. The figure 2 is to indicate 
a bar of two counting-units (two minims, two crotchets, 
&c.); 3, a bar of three counting-units; 4, a bar of 
four counting-units ; 2°3, a bar of six counting-units 
(twice three); 3°2, a bar of six counting-units (thrice 
two); %, a bar of two counting-units subdivided into 








three each; =, a bar of six counting-units consisting 
of two groups of three each subdivided into three; 
and so on. 

Dr. Riemann, who speaks of his own achievement 
with modesty, although not altogether without justifi- 
able self-satisfaction, generally acknowledges the 
merits of his fellow-workers and his indebtedness to 
them generously. In one case, however, I should 
have liked these acknowledgments to have been 
somewhat warmer. I mean in the case of Mathys 
Lussy, the author of the “ Traité de l’expression musi- 
cale”* and “Le Rythme musical,” the pioneer in 
this movement for an improved system of rhythm and 
phrasing. 

And now there remain to me only three things to 
do: to advise the reader to study Dr. Riemann’s 
book, to thank the author for the light he has given 
us, and to petition him to write soon a treatise 
which shall present the matter of the volume before 
us in a crystallised form. 








BI-CENTENARY BIRTHDAYS. 


SOME men, once dead and buried, are speedily forgotten. 
In family circles many names are, however humble, for a 
time held in remembrance ; but with the rising generation 
come new ties, new affections, new memories, and the old 
ones gradually pass into oblivion. Perpetual changeis going 
on in the world, and it is well that we can thus turn our 
thoughts from the past to the present, from the dead to 
the living. But let a man distinguish himself in science, 
literature, or art, and his thoughts and his deeds will be 
transmitted from generation to generation ; and accord- 
ing to the strength of the impulse given by that man, so 
long will his name be kept alive, and not only will it be 
kept alive, but, as inthe case of the greatest ones of theearth, 
it will gradually grow and expand till at last we behold it in 
its true power and majesty. In some instances the “at 
last” is a long time coming: the longer the time of de- 
velopment, the greater the genius and the more lasting 
its influence. Jonah’s gourd came up in a night, but 
perished in a night; men who speedily become famous 
run the risk of being as speedily forgotten. But we 
forget not only these “gourds,” but also men of real talent 
and ability, men who were esteemed by their contem- 
poraries, and remembered even after their death. But 
their names, after a time, pass away—they are, of course, 
to be found in dictionaries, and specimens of their com- 
positions in collections of old music—for they only pre- 
pared the way for others more gifted. Froberger, Pachel- 
bel, and Buxtehude were the stepping-stones over which 
Sebastian Bach passed to higher things. Emanuel Bach, 
his son, pointed out a new road to Haydn. As day by 
day passes, fresh history is made, and it must be con- 
ceased. But only the most important events are chronicled ; 
only the greatest men are noticed, only special birthdays 
celebrated. 

This year England, Germany, and also America, are 
about tocommemoratethe tv. o-huncredth anniversary cfthe 
births of George Frederick Handel and Johann Sebastian 
Bach, by giving performances of some of their greatest 
works. In London the Sacred Harmonic, the Bach, and 
the Handel Societies, will strive to do honour to these 





* Of this work an English translation is about to be published or has 
just been published. ‘Le Rythme musical” was reviewed by me in the 
December number, 1883, of THE MontTHLy Musicat REcorp, 
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masters. Besides, there will be special commemorations 
at the Crystal Palace, and a great Handel Festival in 
June. Let us say a few words about these two men to 
whom homage is to be paid, and also try to show why 
neither the classical school nor modern composers have 
in any way diminished their glory. 

Handel and Bach in early youth became acquainted 
with all the best productions of the seventeenth century, 
the former under the guidance of Zachau, the latter under 
that of his elder brother and afterwards of Béhm and 
others, They practised diligently the organ and the 
clavier, and exercised themselves in canon and fugue and 
all the mysteries of counterpoint. But Handel soon ex- 
changed a life of quiet study for one of bustle, excitement, 
and, we may add, worry. He first went to Hamburg, 
producing there his A/mira in 1705. He then visited 
Italy, writing fresh operas, and everywhere obtaining 
renown. In 1710 we find him in London, where for about 
thirty years he wrote opera after opera (in all forty-one). 
Some were successful, some only a nine days’ wonder, 
some complete failures. Not one of these works has kept 
the stage, and had he not recovered from his severe illness 
in 1737, when he was fifty-two years of age, we should 
certainly not be making a special fuss about the two- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. The subsequent 
history of dramatic music, commencing with the reforms 
of the Chevalier Gluck, proves to us why Handel’s Italian 
operas have not stood beside the creations of later days. 
But from the moment he devoted all his time and talents 
to sacred music, he produced a series of works, beginning 
with Saxz/, in 1738, and ending with /ephtha (1751), 
which, at the present day, stand unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable. The greatest of modern oratorios, SZ. Paul 
and Z£iijah, cannot in any way enter into competition 
with the Messiah and Israel in Egypt. 

How different was Bach’s career! He had certain public 
duties to perform at Céthen, and afterwards at Leipzig : he 
gave lessons, but he had plenty of time for quiet meditation 
and study, and year by year he poured forth treasures of 
organ and clavier music, and his great church compo- 
sitions. For many years a knowledge of them was prin- 
cipally confined to his pupils and friends : now they are 
the wonder and the admiration of the whole musical world. 
Handel, it may be said, invented, developed, and com- 
pleted the English oratorio form. Bach, on the other 
hand, was satisfied with the forms to hand, and he strove 
to develop them to their utmost limits. What he made of 
the Suite form will only be evident to those who take the 
trouble to examine the writings of Mattheson, Kuhnau, 
Corelli, Couperin, and Dieupart ; while to appreciate at 
their true value Bach’s organ works one must look at the 
great organ composers who preceded him. Throughout 
his early works there are many traces of his indebtedness 
to one or other of these men, but though he began by 
copying their’ works, and humbly imitating them, in his 
later aspirations and achievements he soon showed the 
complete independence and originality of his mind. 

In their day, the genius of Bach and that of Handel were 
acknowledged by the few. The performances of Handel’s 
oratorios during Lent and at Christmas always kept his 
name, to some extent, before the public, but Bach’s works 
passed for a number of years into almost complete obli- 
vion. The centenary of Handel’s birth was celebrated at 
Westminster Abbey, in 1784, but who then troubled about 
Bach? We need not speak about the revival of his 
name, since Mendelssohn at Leipsic, in 1829, gavé the 
first performance of the Passion music since the com- 
poser’s death. Handel and Bach are “celestial fire- 
pillars” shining every day more and more brilliantly : the 
cloud which so long hid the latter is rapidly passing away. 





Now for a word or two about the men who came after 
them. The art-work of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
was certainly evolved in an indirect manner from that of 
J. S. Bach, but cannot be -regarded as a continuation of 
it. We know the germ from which sprang the quartet 
and the symphony. Not from Handel, not from Bach: 
Haydn knew neither the one nor the other until late in 
life, and the same may be asserted of Mozart. Emanuel 
Bach was the real teacher of Haydn: the latter studied 
his clavier sonatas, and frankly acknowledged how much 
he owed to him. It was perhaps fortunate for art that 
Haydn sat at the feet of the son rather than the father. 
The majesty of Johann Sebastian might have overawed 
him ; the perfection, the grandeur of his writing might have 
deterred the young composer from making any attempts 
of hisown. Emanuel Bach, who had lived and studied 
with his father, wisely refrained from following exactly in 
his footsteps. He followed a path vaguely pointed out 
by some of his contemporaries: he matured the sonata 
form, displaying taste, tact, and intelligence, though no 
marked originality. Haydn seized hold of this new form, 
and from this humble beginning arose the noble series of 
works commencing with Haydn’s first quartet and end- 
ing with Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. So the “classi- 
cal masters” do not stand, as it were, between us and 
the old Saxon giants. The latter form two lofty peaks in 
the musical mountain-range of the eighteenth century : the 
three “masters ” form three lofty peaks in a nearer range, 
but lying in a different direction ; so the one range does 
not obstruct the other. Modern composers stand as ele- 
vations between Beethoven and us, or again in a different 
direction, but away from Handel and Bach. One solitary 
peak rises up not far from us, and appareatly midway be- 
tween Bach and Beethoven ; it is Mendelssohn. Though 
lofty it is not high enough, despite its nearness, to dwarf 
any of the more distant summits. The very great dis- 
tance at which we stand from Handel and Bach enables 
us all the better to measure their greatness and perceive 
their majesty. Nothing, as we have said, stands in the 
way of our view ; and, so far as we can understand the 
tendencies of modern art, nothing is likely in the future 
to interfere with it. Handel said the last great word in 
oratorio, Bach the last in fugue. 








MUSIC-HALL SONGS. 
THERE is a class of songs entirely distinct in their 
individuality and character from anything else in the 


category of art. They are known by the general name 
of Songs of the Music-Hall, because they are first sung 
in the places of entertainmdnt distinguished by that title. 
Their popularity is of such a nature that no writer of 
burlesque or of pantomimés can be considered at all 
qualified for his labours unless to his power of converting 
the most serious subjects into themes for laughter and 
ridicule, he can add an extensive knowledge of these 
peculiar ditties. 

If they were merely of an ephemeral type, possessing 
no influence whatever, they, might be passed over in 
silence. But although the single specimens are as evanes- 
cent as a summer’s cloud, the general style of their forms 
of expression, and, above all, the spirit which calls them 
into existence holds a more permanent place. One of the 
effects they produce cannot be ignored by all who have 
thought upon the subject. This is the deterioration of 
the purity of the language which their use brings about. 
This does not refer to the diction of the songs them- 
selves, though that is open to objection for other reasons, 
but to the principles upon which they appear to be 
written. They are designed to captivate the sentiments 
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of the easily pleased. They appeal to a somewhat 
debased order of intellect, and their forms of expression 
are of the lowest and most vulgar type. But they possess 
points of attraction and even fascination for many, and 
their extensive popularity makes them noteworthy. The 
“artiste” who interprets them is often rewarded by better 
pay for his easy labour than many a skilful and accom- 
plished musician who has acquired proficiency in his art 
by long and earnest study and constant practice. The 
majority of the music-hall singers are not only completely 
ignorant of music, but they are also deficient in the first 
requisite of a singer, namely, a voice. 

Their ignorance is only equalled by their effrontery and 
insolence. They are the demi-gods of the peculiar arena 
in which they are called upon to exercise their powers. 
They are not insensible to the advantages of following 
the wisdom of the serpent. It is no uncommon thing to 
read in the reports of those papers who do not think it 
out of their way to take notice of the proceedings of the 
music-halls, that “most of the singers s:em to be on 
remarkably good terms with the boys in the gallery, who 
chorus their songs and encourage them generally.” By 
which it may be assumed that this sort of popularity is 
the result of an organised system similar to that of the 
claque abroad. It is well known that if once the audience 
can be got to take part in the chorus of the songs sung, 
success is sure to follow. Herein lies the secret of 
the extraordinary popularity of these music-hall songs. 
They are all furnished with “catchy tunes” of an obvious 
melodic sequence, and they are all provided with some 
sort of slang word or phrase which tickles the ear, and 
makes little or no demand upon the reasoning faculties. 
These catch words or phrases constitute the whole of the 
wit of the song. Humour or fun they have none, unless 
there be some latent meaning in the expressions which is 
not discernible to the uninitiated. There are several 
songs printed in the ordinary collections of these things 
which might be brought within the jurisdiction of Lord 
Campbell’s Act, if the matter were worth the trouble, or 
if there was any available machinery for the suppression 
of immoral expressions in print. It is quite true that 
these songs in general minister to a taste which is un- 
happily prevalent among the lower classes, and it is 
equally true that the efforts of the People’s Entertainment 
Society have shown that the same class would readily 
welcome a purer form of amusement. But while it is easy 
to raise a laugh among the thoughtless by a loose and 
prurient allusion couched in thinly-veiled language, even 
though the judicious may weep, the practice will continue. 
The test of the humour of a music-hall song rests in its 
power to provoke a laug’:. If the thing is destitute of 
wit the desired result will not be obtained. A coarse 
allusion supplies the place of humour, the laugh is raised, 
the singer’s ambition and aims are gained, “his songs 
become popular, and he becomes popular with them.” 

It is an exceedingly rare thing to find what is called a 
sentimental singer engaged at these halls, that is to say, 
a vocalist whose refertoire consists of songs or ballads in 
which the higher aspirations of human thought, or the 
tenderer feelings of the heart are illustrated. All are 
comic or serio-comic. What the character of the so- 
called comic songs is may be inferred from the general 
description already given. The serio-comic songs are of 
the same nature, but they are usually sung by women. 
There is a subtlety in the variety of the expression 
employed to describe this difference, which must com- 
mend itself to the minds of those who surround the 
gentler sex with all that is reverent and respectful. But 
“when lovely woman stoops to folly” there is no doubt 
that she can accomplish things that even the sterner sex 





would think of twice before attempting. It is scarcely 
necessary to pay a visit to any of the various music-halls 
to be able to judge of the character of the songs sung by 
these “dashing favourites.” The expenditure of a few 
pence in the song-books will reveal all that is necessary 
to establish the fact. After a perusal of these effusions, 
which are sold by thousands, it does not require a very 
vivid imagination to realise the effect they would create 
upon a decent mind when they are given with illustrative 
gestures to enforce the meaning which underlies the out- 
ward expression. Nothing seems to be safe from their 
allusions. The more honoured the position, the better 
the opportunity of breaking a jest concerning it. “A 
bouncing young lady, who winks her eye at the parson, 
fairly mashes the clerk, tickles the big, fat beadle, and 
has the jolliest of jolly larks all round” is altogether an 
estimable personage, whom it would be a pleasure to 
meet in refined and intellectual society. ; 
The serio-comic songs also include many which 
renders their description a mystery, as they are neither 
serious nor comic. They are made up of allusions to “a 
river side, where I hope to meet my lovely bride,” or they 
speak of a rendezvous “ Down in the lane by the old toll- 
gate, strolling with Rosie, sweet tales to relate, hearing 
her laughing, and lovingly prate, down in the lane by 
the old toll-gate” ; or “I'll meet you when the sun goes 
down.” These are usually sung by two “serio-comics,” 
male or female, who are dressed exactly alike. Between 
each line of the song they perform some antic gesture like 
a pair of automata, and at the end of each verse go 
through a terpsichorean exercise of the character tech- 
nically known as “the Whitechapel goose step,” “the 
first pace to the gallows,” or the Lancashire “ cellar-flap 
tattoo.” The yearning for real sentiment which is: 
supposed to be existent in every breast is supplied by a 
series of feeble ditties concerning “‘Baby’s empty cradle’s. 
gone,” or the other way about. “Close the shutters, 
Willie ’s gone,” “Shall I ever see my home once more,” 
“ Chiming bells of long ago,” “ Come, birdie, come and 
live with me,” “Kiss me, and I’ll go to sleep,” “ What 
shall I buy for my darling, what shall I buy for my dear, 
what shall I buy for the girl that I love, the girl that I 
love sincere,” “ Tell me if our Willie’s slain,’ and so forth. 
The repetition of a word or two or of a sentence is the 
general characteristic of the construction of these songs, 
comic, serio-comic, or otherwise. Whatever ordinary 
phrase is taken, it is repeated three or four times, or more 
if necessary, until by its constant iteration it forms itself 
into a rhythmic sentence. For example :—“ Nancy 
fancied a soldier, Nancy fancied a snob, Nancy fancied 
a nobleman, that wasn’t worth a bob ; Nancy fancied a 
sailor, who’s sailing on the sea, she fancied a slop with 
a carrotty mop, but never could fancy me.” This is 
interesting and plain in its forms of expression as com- 
pared with many others. Can any one not perfectly 
familiar with ‘the diction of the music-halls understand 
the allusions in the following chorus for an “immensely 
popular song” as it is called, “ Up to Dick, boys, up to 
Dick, I at trifles never stick, be like me a jolly brick,— 
that’s the style, boys, up to Dick.” This “Dick” is 
evideatly an understood metonym for a standard of per- 
fection. The sentiments conveyed in the body of the 
song are of the most idiotic and inconsequential form, 
but the body of the song is evidently not regarded as of 
very great importance. The chorus is the all in all. 
For this it is necessary that the “enunciation must be 
clear, and the articulation distinct,” according to a 
“Guide to the Music-Hall Stage,” which is presumably 
the text-book on the subject. The same authority 
suggests to the would-be “ artiste,” “that if your memory 
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fail you, keep on singing anything until you catch up 
your song again.” All of which goes to show that he 
value of the verses which serve as a medium for the 
chorus is of so little account that the song does not suffer 
if you “keep on singing anything.” 

These peculiarities may be considered of small purport 
beyond the matter with which they are immediately con- 
nected. If the music-hall songs, and phrases, and idioms 
were strictly confined to their own sphere, they would 
do little or no harm. They would form a language only 
understanded of the people to whom they are addressed, 
and for whom they are written. 

The mischief they are capable of doing is great, in- 
asmuch as it extends itself into quarters where it ought 
to be vigorously excluded. Their sentiment, if it may be 
so called, or rather the peculiar form of subject which 
serves as their inspiration, permeates and poisons the 
purity of thought and expression. Their form of diction 
is adopted in places where it should be jealously kept 
out. Music-hall “mottoes ” not only serve as the themes 
for newspaper articles not necessarily connected with the 
subject apparently treated by the words, and they are 
even quoted in the Houses of Parliament. The language 
employed in this exalted assembly was at one time con- 
sidered the standard of pure diction, “ The well of English 
undefiled.” Whether it is so now is a matter outside the 
province of the present purpose. At all events it must 
be said that so long as the “catch words ” of the music- 
hall which are often assumed or forced to convey some 
meaning not patent in the words themselves, are quoted 
and employed by educated people to turn a sentence and 
lead the hearers into accepting some occult interpretation, 
the purity of the English language is likely to suffer. 

If it is admitted that their use is an advantage to a 
speaker or a writer to enforce an argument which it is not 
convenient to display more fully, it is certain that all who 
care for the advance of civilisation must regard the matter 
with sorrow if not apprehension. 

The copiousness of a tongue together with its capa- 
bilities of varied expression is one of the indications of a 
cultivated state of society. Is it not therefore a sign of 


return to barbarity when certain words to which is assigned | 


a fictitious import through a peculiar method, are made to 
convey any sort of meaning that the speaker may choose 
to imply, who trades upon the adventitious interpretation 
which may be acquired from an undesirable use? 

The present and prospective effect of the music-hall 
songs upon the morals of a people is a subject which, 
though it cannot be entered into now, is of a nature which 
excites the most painful apprehensions among the thought- 
ful. The deteriorating influence of their “catch words” 
and phrases upon the purity of the language is a matter 
which ought not to be lightly regarded. 

Each particular trade and profession has its own 
technical phraseology which is apt to be introduced into 
ordinary speech, the better to help the complete under- 
standing of a subject under discussion or explanation. 
“Talking shop” is a practice generally resented by all. 
“Slang” finds its way from one class of society to 
another, creeping insidiously like the serpent from which 
it derives its name. Colloquial liberties with language 
were once only tolerated among the most intimate 
“acquaintances. The educated members of society were 
once upon a time accepted as the founts whence purity 
of speech was to emanate. Things have changed. 
There has been a general “levelling up” with a ven- 
geance. The higher classes mould their conversation upon 
the pattern set by the lower, by interweaving their speech 

-and eking out their ideas with laconic phrases derived 
from the Music-halls. 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 
By E. PAUER. 
(Continued from page 8.) 
GERMAN COMPOSERS OF SACRED MUSIC, 

1440—(?) (before 1531). ISAAK (IzAc, IsAAc) HEINRICH (also 
called ARRIGO TEDESCO); b. (?), d. (?); was long time in 
Italy ; in 1475, chapel-master of S. Giovanni, Florence ; be- 
longed, like Josquin, Obrecht, Alexander Agricola, and Peter 
Aaron, to the Court of the Duke Lorenzo “ il Magnifico ;” 
during 1493—1519, chapel-master of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I. Teacher of L. Senfl. Composer of several very 
distinguished sacred works. See the collections of Burney 
IL., 521; Hawkins II., 429; Bellermann, 79—89, &c., Kc. 
Compare also Winterfeld. 

(About the same time). Fink, HERMANN (HEINRICH ?); b. 
(?), d. (?). From 1492 to 1546 in the service of the King 
of Poland. Some of his sacred songs were re-published in 
1536. Details are wanting. 

(About) 1450—(?). ADAM VON FuLDA; b. at Fulda, d. (?). 
Composer of sacred music, but more celebrated as the author 
of a treatise on Music (1490), published by Abbot Gerber in 
the ‘‘ Scriptores ecclesiastici.” 

1459 (1449 ?) 1537. HorFHAIMER, PAULUS VON; b. at 
Radstadt (Salzburg), d. at Salzburg. Composer of several 
sacred works. See Organists. Compare Liliencron, Volks- 
lieder der Deutschen, page 23. 

1475—(?). GALLICULUS, JOHANN; b. (?) in Saxony, d. (?), 
resided from 1520—1550 at Leipzig. Composer of motets, 
psalms, &c., which are printed in the collections of Graphaus: 
‘* Novum et insigne opus musicum,” 1537; Petrejus’ ‘* Psalmi 
select,” &c., 1538; Rhaw’s ‘‘ Harmonize select,” &c., 
1538 ; and ‘‘ Vesperarum precum officia,” 1540. 

(About) 1475—(?). DAcHsTEIN, WOLFGANG ; b. at Strassburg, 
d. (?). Before 1824, he was a Catholic priest, but became a 
Protestant, and composed as such several hymns, of which 
one, “‘Anden Wasserfliissen Babylon's” is still used. De- 
tails are wanting. 

1483—1546. LuTHER, MARTIN (Dr.); b. at Eisleben, d. 
there. Composer of several well-known chorales. 

1486—1556. AGRICOLA, MARTIN; b. at Sorau, d. at Magde- 

* burg. Composer of several well-known sacred songs ; and, 

besides, theoretical author. See the collections of Winter- 
feld I., 28, and André’s ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Tonsetzkunst ; also 
‘*Musica choralis deudsch,” 1533: ‘*‘Deudsch Musica u. 
Gesangbiichlein,” 1540. 

1487—1536. Luscinius, OTTOMAR (really NACHTGALL or 
NACHTIGALL) ; b. at Strassburg, died there. Author of 
several works, treating of sacred music. 

1488—(?). GLAREAN (GLAREANUS) HEINRICH ; really HEIN- 
RICH Loris (HENRICUS LorRITUS); b. in the Canton 
Glarus (Switzerland) ; d. at Freiburg (Baden). Pupil of 
Cochlius (Johann Dobnek, 1479—1552), and friend of 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Justus Lipsius, and others. Distin- 
guished author of theoretical works, treating the sacred style. 

1490—1555 (1560 ?). SENFL, LUDWIG (also written SENFFL, 
SENFEL); b. at Basel-Augst, near Basel (Basle), d. at 
Munich. Pupil of Heinrich Isaak. Chapel-master of the 
Bavarian Court from 1525—1550. Composer of a great 
number of sacred works: motets, Magnificais, *‘ Liber 
selectarum cantionum (1520). See particularly the collec- 
tions of Winterfeld ; also Rochlitz and the Music Journal 
Cacilia (Schott). 

Mem.—The most important publications of this period are Form- 
schneider’s collection of 121 songs, 1533; Forster's collection, 1539; 
115 songs published by Ott, Niirnberg, 1544; Salblinger, Concentus, 
123 sacred songs, published by Rhaw, 1544; Selecta harmonia, by 
Rhaw, 1538, containing two Passions by Obrecht and Galliculus ; songs 
by Walther, Senfl, Heinrich Isaak, Bénedict Ducis (about 1489), Cellarius 
Kelder), M. Eckel (active 1530—1540), Thomas Stoltzer (active 1520), and 

urentius Lemblin ; Walther's Enchiridion Musices ; the “ Libellus de- 
compositione cantus,” by Johannes Galliculus. 

About 1490—1526. STOLTZER, THOMAS; b. in Silesia (where ?), 
d. at Ofen (opposite Pesth, Hungary). Chapel-master of the 
King of Hungary. His sacred compositions are to be found 
in Graphius’ ‘‘ Novum et insigne opus,” 1537; Petreju’s 
collection of Psalms (1538—39), Rhaw’s ‘“‘ Bicinia ” (1543). 
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1494—1567.— PAMINGER, LEONHARDT ; b. at Aschau (Upper 
Austria), d. at Passau (Bavaria). Composer of motets 
(published 1573 by his sons). See also Proske IV , 394. 

1496—1570. WALTHER, JOHANN ; b. at Cola (Kahla, Thurin- 
gia), d. at Torgau. One of the first Protestant composers of 
sacred music. In 1525, chapel-master of the Palatine of 
Saxony; 1548, at Dresden as chapel-master of Maurice of 
Saxony, pensioned in 1555. Composer of many excel- 
lent songs and chorales. See the collections of Rochlitz, 
Winterfeld, and Commer. Walther’s chief work is the 
‘*Geystliche gesangk Biichleyn,” with a preface by Martin 
Luther, first published in 1524 at Wittenberg, rinted in 
1525 by Peter Schéffer, of Mayence, and again pu lished in 
1537, 1544, and 1551. Of the first edition only two copies 
exist, one in the library of the Dreikénigskirche of 
Neustadt-Dresden, the other in the Royal Bavarian Library 
(Munich). 

1502—Jnvention of Music-printing by Ottavio Petrucci da 
Fossombrone ; b. 1466, d. about 1523 at Venice. 

1508—1582. Lossius, Lucas ; b. in Hessia (?), d. at Liineburg. 
Composer of several chorales, but better known as the 
editor and publisher of a complete Psalmody, which (with a 
preface written by Melanchthon) appeared with the title 
“ Psalmodia, hoc est, cantica sacra veteris ecclesiz selecta” 
(1553). Another useful publication is his ‘‘ Erotemata 
musicz practice ”’ (1563). 

About this time. MAHu, STEPHAN; b. (?), d. (?). From 
1521 to 1564, singer in the chapel of Ferdinand I. of 
Austria. Composer of several excellent sacred hymns. See 
Joanelli’s “Novus thesaurus musice” (1568), Walther’s 
Gesangbuch (1551), an 8-part ‘*Da pacem” in Petrejus 
**Modulationes,” &c. Two 4-part Magnificats have been 
published in Commer’s ‘‘ Musica sacra,” vol. xviii. See 
also the collection of Winterfeld Liliencron, and Forkel’s 
History, II., 686. 

Mem.—Petrucci’s invention of music-printing was soon imitated ; thus we 
find, 1507, at Augsburg, Erhard Oeglin, or Oglin, who even claimed to be 
an inventor, not imitator of Petrucci. Peter Schiffer, the younger, of 
Mayence, printed sinee 1512. In Niirnberg flourished (1530) somewhat 
later the printing offices of the active Hieronymus Andree (according to 
others his name was Resch), called Formschneider, which German name— 
meaning type-cutter—was altered into Graphiius; another Niirnberg 

rinter was (since 1539) Johannes Petrejus, and (since 1542) Montanus and 
ates. Johann Ott, very celebrated as editor and publisher, seems to 
have been either Formschneider’s partner or manager ; according to Anton 

Schmid (Music-librarian of the Vienna Court Library, b. 1786, d. 1857), Ott 

was one of the first music and print sellers. In Munich Adam Berg showed 

since 1540 a great activity; at Wittenberg the eminent composer and 
theorist, Georg Rhaw, tok s nce 1524, great interest in the publication of 
sacred music ; in Leipzig Nicolaus Wolrab and Nicolaus Faber. In Basel 

(Bas'e) Heinrich Petri excelled (1547) by the publication of the ‘‘ Dodeka- 

chordon” of Glarean (see 1488). ‘The printing of scores became general 

only about the second half of the 17th century; all the above printers 
published only the single parts, although some printed scores of the 16th 
century are tobe found. A good deal of information is to be found in the 
work “ Ottaviano dei Petrucci und seine Nachfolger im 16ten Jahrhundert,” 
by Anton Schmid, Wien, 1845. 


1517—Beginning of the Reformation. 

About 1520--(?). ALDERINUS, COSMAR; b. in Switzerland, 
d. (?). Details are wanting ; it is only known that he com- 
posed 57 Hymni sacri 4 4, § e 7 voci; Berne, 1553, 4to. 

1520—15 (?). HOLLANDER, CHRISTIAN (?), (CHRISTIANUS) 
DE HOLLANDIA; b, at Dordrecht, d. at Munich. In 1549, 
chapel-master of St. Walburga at Oudenarde, province of 
East Flanders (Belgium) ; in 1557, Imperial chapel-master 
(at Vienna ?); at about 1568, appointed at the Bavarian 
Court (Munich). His sacred works have been published in 
1570, 1573, and 1575 ; 29 of his motets are to be found in 
Commer’s “ Collectio operum musicorum Batavorum,” 

1521—Luther at Worms. 

About 1530— 1581 (1585 ?). UTTENDAL (also UTTENDALER, 
UTTENTHAL, UUTENDAL), ALEXANDER; b. (?), d. at 
Innsbruck. Imperial Court singer 1570, and chapel-master 
of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. Composed Psalmi, 





One of the best counterpoint scholars of his time. Composer 
of 3 books of 5 and 6-part ‘‘ Cantiones sacra,” 1564, 1572, 
15733 34 motets (1575), and several other books of sacred 
works. His ‘‘ Cygnez cantiones latinze et germanice” has 


been published by E. Schell. ; 


The chief political events which more or less influenced sacred 
music were— 


1529. Consolidation of Protestantism. 

1530. The so-called ‘Confession of Augsburg” (Lutheran 
creed). 

1534. Anabaptists—Johann von Leyden died. 

1546. Martin Luther died. 

Religious war. 

1555. Religious freedom of the Protestants. 

(About) 1540—(?). DRESSLER (DRESLERUS), GALLUS; b. at 
Nebra (Thuringia), d. at Magdeburg. 1566, deacon at 
Zerbst. Composer of about 250 4-part canzones, and of 
a collection of selected German 4-part songs. In his later 
years he held the appointment of cantor in Magdeburg. 

1546—1613. STEUERLEIN, JOHANN; b. at Schmalkalden, 
d. at Meiningen. Composer of sacred and secular songs ; 
also successful poet. See in Winterfeld’s collection two 
songs from the year 1588. 

1546—(?). BURGK, JoacHIM A.; b. at Burg (province of 
Magdeburg), d. at Mithlhausen. Composer of several 
‘« Passions-Musiken ” (1568, 1597) and of popular songs to 
words of Superintendent Helmbold. Cantor at Miihlhausen 
for many years, 

1550—159!. GALLUs, Jacosus (really JAcoB HANDL, or 
HANDL, HAHNEL); b. in the Austrian province of Krain 
(Carniola), d. at Prague (Bohemia). At first, chapel-master 
of the Bishop of Olmiitz; he later became chapel-master of 
the Emperor Rudolf II. , Com oser of a great number of 
sacred works. See the collections of Proske, Prince de la 
Moskowa, Liick, Weeber, &c. 

(About) 1550—(?). REINER, JACOB; b. (?), d. (?). A Bene- 
dictine belonging to the monastery Weingarten (Suabia). 
Composer of 10-part motets, 6-part masses (1604) ; cantiones, 
5 et 6 voc. (1579); Psalmi poenitentiales (1586) ; German 
and Latin songs (1593); and many others. Details about 
his life are wanting. 

1550—(about 1617). ERYTHRAUS, GOTTFRIED (GOTTHARD) ; 
b, at Strassburg. d. at Altdorf. Rector at Altdorf. Com- 
poser of psalms, songs, &c. See 12 of his 4-part songs in 
Tucher’s collection ; also some in the collections of Erck, 
Bock, Winterfeld, Liitzel, and Schéberlein. 

1553—1611. ECCARD, JOHANNES; b. at Miihlhausen (Thu- 
ringia), d. at Berlin. At first, very likely pupil of Joachim 
A. Burgk, during 1571—74, pupil of Orlandus Lassus (at 
Munich). Appointed as musical director by Jacob Fugger 
of Augsburg ; 1583, vice, and 1599, first chapel-master at 
KéGnigsberg ; 1608, chapel-master at Berlin. Composer of 
a great number of excellent sacred works. See the collec- 

- tions of Winterfeld, Teschner, Liitzel, Bellernann, &c. 

1556—1615. CaLvisius, SETHUS (really SETH KALLWwITz), 
the son of a poor labourer; b. at Gorschleben (Thuringia), 
d. at Leipzig. 1580, conductor at the Pauliner Church 
(Leipzig) ; 1582, cantor at Schulpforta; and 1594, cantor 
of the St. Thomas’s School, which post he held until his 
death. Composer of several distinguished sacred works, 
like ‘‘ Harmoniz cantionum ecclesiasticarum,” which were 
published between 1597—1622 in several editions. Calvisius 
was thought one of the best and most accomplished com- 
posers of his time. 

(About) 1560—died before 1620. ZANG(1US), NICOLAUs ; b. (?), 
d. at Berlin (?). About 1597, chapel-master at Brunswick, 
and 1612, at Berlin. Composer of many sacred (and 
secular) songs. See Commer supplement, 86. Other 
details are wanting. 


Sacrze cantiones, Missze, &c. His works appeared during | 1560—1616. VuLPius, MELCHIOR; b. at Wasungen, d. at 


1570—1577. See also the collections of Commer and 
Proske IV., 234. 

1542--1577. MEIIAND, JACOB; b. at Senftenberg, Ober- 
lausitz, d. at Celle. Chapel-master of the Covrt at Ansbach. 


Weimar. Composer of a great number of sacred songs, See 
Tucher’s collection, in which 24 appeared. 

1560—1629. SCHULZ (called PR&TORIUS, HIERONYMUS) ; b 
at Hamburg, d. there. See Organists. 
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1560—1628. ERBACH, CHRISTIAN; b. at Algesheim (Pala- 
tinate), d. at Augsburg (?). Composer of 4 to 8-part 
motets, which appeared 1600, See Bodenschatz ‘‘ Flori- 
legium Portense”’ (vol. i., 1603; vol. ii., 1621). 

1560—(1559 ?)—1618. GUMPELTZHAIMER, ADAM; b. at 
Trostberg (Bavaria), d. at Augsburg (?). 1581, cantor at 
Augsburg. Composer of 4-part songs, canons, &c. See 
the collections of Bock, Commer, Bellermann, Winterfeld, 
Bodenschatz, &c. 

1560 —1620 (?). STADELMAYER (STADLMAYER), JOHANN; b. 
at Freising (Bavaria), d. at Prague as chapel-master of 
the Emperor Rudolf II. Composer of 6 and 8-part masses. 

1564—1612, HASLER (HASSLER), JOHANN LEO VON; at 
Niirnberg, d. at Francfort-o-M. See Organists. Composer 
of many sacred works, which are to be found in the 
collections of Kirnberger, Teschner, Winterfeld, Proske, 
Weeber, Tucher, Schoeberlein, &c., &c. 

(About) 1565—1613 (?). AICHINGER, GREGOR ; b. at Augs- 
burg, d. there. See Organists. 

1565—1643. DEMANTIUS, CHRISTOPH. ; b. at Reichenberg, 
d. at Freiberg (Saxony). 1596, cantor at Zittau. He held, 
1607, a similar appointment in Freiberg. Composer of 
Magnificats, Te Deums, masses, &c. See Proske III., 167. 

(About) 1570—(1580 ?) 1639. FRANK, MELCHIOR; b. at 
Zittau, d. at Coburg. Composer of a great number of 
sacred works: Melodiz sacre (4 to 12 parts), 1600-1607 ; 
German Psalms and Church tunes (1602), Sacred songs 
and melodies (1608), &c., &c. See the collections of 
Winterfeld, Tucher, Reissmann’s “ History of Music,” 
vol, ii. 

(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
January, 1885. 

WE know not whether it was owing to the enormous suc- 
cess of the three opening concerts in the new Gewandhaus 
or to some other cause, but the fact is that the managers 
of the theatre lately. gave a concert which was only 
moderately attended. As principal attraction there was 
a symphony,by Anton Bruckner, besides Liszt’s Les Pré- 
ludzs, piand Solos by Carl Pohlig from Weimar, and some 
excerpts from the Nibelungen. But the name of 
Bruckner was quite new to Leipzig; the name of the 
soloist was also unknown ; Les Préludes have no longer 
the charm of novelty ; and lastly, the Wagner Tetralogie 
was not long ago frequently given. The Bruckner sym- 
Gor was reported to be the most eminent work of the 

ind since Schumann, or even Beethoven. It showed 
serious striving, real talent ; but at the same time such 
lack of taste and moderation that in listening to it true 
enjoyment was out of the question. The length of the 
symphony is inordinate, while the instrumentation is 
almost. throughout. such as one would expect in the 
culminating points of a great opera; and there are con- 
stant reminiscences of opera or ballet, and especially of 
Wagner. The composer was much applauded, called 
back, and presented with a laurel wreath. As only few 
persons were aware that the composer, who lives in 
Vienna, was present—for Capellmeister Nichisch con- 
ducted the orchestra—it was natural to hear strange 
comments about this ovation. The symphony was well 
played, that is as far as one may venture to judge of a 
new work. Herr Pohlig played Schubert’s Wanderer 
fantasia with Liszf’s elaboration somewhat coldly, but 
with correct technitjue ; the orchestral accompaniment, 


however, left many wishes unfulfilled. The performance 





of Liszt’s Don Juan fantasia was not satisfactory. We 
mention the one appearance of Herr Mierzwinski at the 
theatre in the character of Arnold (Rossini’s 7v//) ; he 
had an enormous success, though he sanz almost the 
whole evening a little flat; one saw what effect some 
brilliant tenor tunes produce on the great mass of the 
public. The gigantic success of the Zvompeter von 
Sakkinzen (it has now been given fifty-two times), and 
the success of Herr Mierzwinski, make it difficult to 
understand the taste of the Leipzig theatrical public. 
Tristan ant Isolde, by Wagner, has been given several 
times with great applause. Frau Moran Olden as Isolde 
is very good indeed, and made us not regret the formerly 
too highly esteemed Frau Reicher- Kindermann. 

The Gewandhaus concerts have had a successful con- 
tinuation ; at the fourth concert Cherubinis Azacreon 
overture and Schubert’s ninth symphony were brilliant 
renderings of the orchestra, while Frau Peschka-Leutner, 
an old favourite of the Leipzig public, proved how little 
time affects a voice when so well trained ‘as hers. She 
sang the air of Susanna from FZgaro, and a very insipid 
composition of Délibes (Légende from Zakmé), that was 
only sustained by the masterly execution of Frau Peschka. 
Or is it possible that the public of the new house does 
not possess the good judgment of the public of the old 
one? Herr Julius Klengel, our famous cellist, played 
a concerto by Davidoff, and solo pieces of his own. 
Formerly (that is in the old Gewandh ws) h2 always had 
the greatest success with these fine pieces, and now they 
made no effect ; he received, however, rich applause for the 
concerto. The fifth concert, onthe Ist of January, opened, 
not according to custom with a choral performance from 
the Thomauer, but with a Kyrie and Gloria by E. F. 
Richter. Neither the composition nor the rendering, 
under the direction of Herr Cantor Dr. Rust, completely 
satisfied us. The festival overture Friedensfeier, by 
Reinecke, excited stormy applause, and brought to the 
conducting composer a hearty reception and a recall. 
Reinecke appeared also as soloist in Beethoven’s C minor 
concerto, which has not been heard for some years in 
the Gewandhaus. His renderings are almost always 
brilliant, but we hardly remember a finer one than that 
of this evening ; the very effective cadenza gave special 
pleasure. We heard the concerto some years ag> with 
Beethoven's own cadenza, but one could scarcely believe 
it was by that eminent master. Particularly is it in- 
conceivable why Beethoven himself destroyed the effect 
of the congenial cadenza d’inganno by the shake on the 
major third. The vocal soloist of the evening was Frau 
Sachse-Hofmeister, from Berlin (formerly member of our 
opera), who sang the air of Elisabeth from Zannhduser, 
and the Trompeten Arie from Samson by Handel. Her 
voice has suffered much, and as the famous singer always 
depended on her fine voice and her brilliant appearance 
rather than on true artistic means, it was natural enough 
that she failed to give satisfaction ; nevertheless, she was 
well received as a formerly loved member of our opera. 

The concert concluded with Mozart's Jupiter symphony. 
The sixth concert commenced with a very interesting and 
effective concerto for organ, strings, and three horns. Our 
organ virtuoso, Herr Paul Homeyer, acquitted himself of 
his task in a remarkable manner ; more exactness in 
rhythm, more legato playing where necessary, and more 
variety of registration would enliven his playing. Herr 
von der Meden sang an air from the A/exranderfest by 
Handel very excellently, but his means of voice are not 
wholly sufficient for the great room. Though his per- 
formance far surpassed that of Frau Sachse-Hofmeister, 
the public did not grant him equal applause. His 
rendering of the three Lieder by Beethoven, Reinecke, 
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and Schumann were better appreciated. Besides we 
heard Bach’s concerto for strings in G, given with ex- 
ceedingly fine muances. It is to be regretted, that an 
uncertainty at the beginning of the second movement 
spoilt the general impression. Highly delightful were the 
performances of the Oderon overture and of the symphony 
in B flat major by Gade, which, with its charming instru- 
mentation, is not calculated for so great a room. 

In the meantime the Brodsky quartet gave a soirée 
with the co-operation of Hars von Biilow, who played a 
suite from Raff, and with the quartet party a quintetto 
by the same composer. Although the suite is a frosty 
product of Raff’s muse, Bilow obtained great success 
with it, while the quintet excited no interest at all, per- 
haps owing to the placing of the performers. The piano 
unopened stood behind the stringed instruments ; the 
effect was not good. 

At the fifth chamber-music soirée in the Gewandhaus 
there was the following programme :—Quartet for piano 
and strings by Jadassohn (first time); C minor string 
quartet by Brahms. played by the Herren Capellmeister 
Dr. Reinecke, Concertmeister Petri, Unkenstein, Bol- 
land, and Schroder ; and Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 24, for 
pianoforte and violin, played by Herrn}Reinecke and Petri. 
The quartet of Jadassohn is a very successful piece, espe- 
cially the two first movements, and it gained rich ap- 
plause. The quartet of Brahms was excellently played 
and kindly received, while the lovely Beethoven sonata 
gained the most applause ; it highly surpassed in beauty 
all the other pieces. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
° Vienna, Jan. 12th, 1885. 
THE year in which the memorable bi-centenaries of the 
births of two great geniuses, Bach and Handel, will be 
celebrated, has opened. Let us hope that the results will 
in every respect be worthy of the great event ; that, in 
first line, the great musical societies will do their best to 
glorify those great men, whose works form the classic and 
fundamental part of their exertions. For our part, the 
Gesellschaftsconcerte have decided to produce the oratorio 
Saul and the great mass in B minor, to be performed 
next February and March. The second concert of the 
said society began with Schubert’s fantasia in F minor, 
originally written as a piano duet, now arranged for or- 
chestra by Felix Mottl, the Hofkapellmeister in Carls- 
ruhe, and a former pupil of the Conservatoire in Vienna. 
Though not a friend to the placing of works which are 
meant for the homely room in a glittering dress out in the 
vast concert-room, it must be said that the transformation 
has been effected by a tasteful and discreet hand. The 
performance of the opening movement of a cello concerto, 
by Davidoff, was the first step of Herr Ferdinand Hellmes- 
berger, the youngest son of our esteemed director, in the 
virtuoso career. A full and warm tone, a noble cantilene, 
and sufficient dexterity, well deserved the hearty applause 
which he received. The Te Deum by Berlioz, performed last 
May, in Weimar, for the first time in Germany (after that 
in Paris in 1855), has been given here. As in his Requiem, 
so Berlioz has here summoned up all kinds of instru- 
ments ; but still with all these violent means, the heart is not 
Satisfied. The performance under Herr Richter was most 
excellent ; the impression, however, most doubtful. The 
third concert opened with the overture to Glinka’s opera, 
Russlan and Ludmilla, a well-worked piece, followed by 
Mozart's Offertorio de Venerabili, for eight voices, in 
double chorus, composed in 1776: a splendid and scientific 
composition, and full of power. M. Eugéne d’A'bert, your 





countryman (though he denies his fatherland and his 
former teachers), who was heard in Germany (Vienna to 
be regarded “ till now ” as a German town) two years ago 
playing his concerto at one of the Philharmonic concerts, 
now performed Beethoven’s concerto in E flat with 
astonishing and ripe technique, and spiritual efficacy. He 
gained great applause, which induced him to add—a 
blamable tastelessness—one of the most hackneyed valses 
of Chopin (Op. 42). He will soon be heard at two 
private concerts in Bésendorfer’s saloon. The concert 
concluded with Liszt’s first Hungarian Rhapsodie in F, 
instrumented with flaming colours. In three Philhar- 
monic concerts—great concerts follow one another far too 
rapidly—we heard the overtures Axnacreon, Léonore, 
No. 3, and Sakuntala, concertos by Chopin, Spohr, and 
Bach (for strings), and syriphonies by Beethoven (No. 4), 
Schumann (No. 2), and Mendelssohn (No. 3), all executed 
with the accustomed finish of that society. The pro- 
gramme of the first concert of the Singakademie in- 
cluded choruses by Handel, Dowland, and Morley (madri- 
gals), Esser, Spohr, H. Hofmann, Max von Weinzierl (now 
the conductor of that society), and Brahms. A _ larger 
work was “ Adonis-Feier,’ by Adolf Jensen, a flowing 
and amiable composition. The “ Begrabnissgesang,” 
Op. 13, by Brahms, was performed for the first time. It 
is composed for a mixed chorus with accompaniment of 
wind instruments—words and music of a devout and 
manful expression. At the head of the programme of the 
Wiener Miannergesangverein (the first of about thirty 
unions of that kind) was David’s “ Wiiste,” symphony- 
ode, conducted in Vienna in 1846 by the composer. 
Though the impression since has weakened, it was in- 
teresting enough to hear the work, and to compare our 
own feeling formerly and now. In two other quartet 
evenings by Hellmesberger we heard Beethoven’s trio in 
G (father Hellmesberger and his two sons), Schubert’s 
piano quintetto, Op. 114; Brahms’s quintetto, Op. 88 ; 
Beethoven’s piano trio in D, Mozart’s quatuor in A, anda 
new quintetto by Bruckner. The sunny quatuor by 
Mozart was performed just two days after ithad reached 
its centenary, and without losing any of its charm. The 
new quintetto is a composition so peculiar and difficult 
that I dare not judge of it from a first hearing; the 
adagio particularly made a deep impression. You must 
kindly excuse my speaking about the many other con- 
certs. The piano, of course, always predominates. Also 
wonderful children are not lacking: Flora Eibenschitz, 
of twelve years, who was heard in Germany and else- 
where, and Julius Pryer, a boy of ten years, of whom I 
spoke a year ago. He is indeed a phenomenon. 

The Hof-Opera can again boast of having Frau Pauline 
Lucca, who has appeared as Carmen, Katharina ( Wider- 
spanstigen Zihmung), Hermosa (Tribut von Zamora) ; 
and Frau Fluth, who is as charming as ever. Frl. K6ppler, 
from Breslau, ‘sang twice (Elsa and Elisabeth), but failed 
to obtain an engagement. She is better suited for a 
smaller theatre. Frl. Klein, from Prague, engaged some 
months ago, began successfully with Gounod’s Marga- 
rethe ; Herr Vogl, the famous tenor, took leave with Loge, 
Sigmund, Eleazar, and Lohengrin. Frau Materna sang 
for the last time in the Gétterdammerung, and has since 
appeared in New York, creating quite a sensation. 
Fri. Lilli Lehmann, from Berlin, will be heard next week 
as Isolde. Auber’s A’rondiamanien, not given since 1853, 
has been revived with a poor result ; the singers lack the 
French verve. Gioconda, for the first time in a German 
dress, is in preparation. 

Operas performed from December 12th to January 12th : 
—Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Jeanetten’s Hochzeit (and 
a ballet, twice), Die Fiidin (twice), Siegfried, Die Kron- 
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diamanten (twice), Gitterdimmerung, Lohengrin (twice), 
Der Nordstern, Mephistopheles, Der Vampyr (twice), 
Carmen, Afrikanerin, Der Widerspanstigen Zahmung, 
Rienzi, Der Hund des Gartners (and a ballet), Die Regz- 
mentstochter, Gute Nacht Herr Pantalon (and a ballet), 
Der Profet, Faust, Orpheus (and the ballet Cofpelia), 
Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Das goldene Kreuz 
(and the new ballet, Wiener. Walzer), Tannhiiuser, Der 
Tribut von Zamora. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE piece) of music selected for the present number 
of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD is a Four-part 
Song for Female Voices, entitled “The Stag Hunters” 
(Augener & Co.’s Edition No. 4401, by H. Heale, a 
young composer of considerable talent, who brings a 
promising amount of earnestness of purpose to bear 
upon her design of supplying a constant and _ ever- 
increasing demand for good and interesting music for the 
purposes of class-singing. The unity of treatment, the 
ingenious use of modulation to emphasise the expression 
of the words, and the general simplicity of the passages, 
the absence of forced or strained harmonies, the easy 
swing of the rhythm, and the attractive flow of the melody, 
will not only tend to make this piece a favourite where 
known, but will also call attention to the remainder of 
the series of like productions, as being equally good after 
their kind. 








Rebiews, 


LArt du Chant appliqué au Piano. Op. 70. Par 
S. THALBERG. Nos. 1to18. London: Augener 
& Co. 
FASHION is as capricious as Fortune, of whom she is 
a twin-sister. But whilst the capriciousness of the 
latter is incalculable, that of the former is calculable in 
so far as she is sure to steer always clear of the golden 
mean. The application of this remark to Thalberg, 
the once over-rated and now unduly neglected artist, 
is obvious. We are here speaking of him only as a 
composer. As such, no doubt, he cannot be ranked 
with the princes of his art ; still he was a composer of 
considerable ability and refinement, if not of originality 
and power, his writing, like his playing, being distin- 
guished rather by elegance than by depth. “The Art 
of Singing applied to the Piano” may be viewed in 
two ways: as studies of the de/ canto of the piano, of 
which Thalberg was one of the most eminent prac- 
titioners, and as a collection of effective pieces for 
recreation and display—that is, display of beauty of 
tone and expression, not of dvavura. L’ Art du Chant 
appliqué au Piano consists of a number of transcrip- 
tions of melodious vocal compositions of all sorts, 
sacred and profane, ecclesiastical, theatrical, domestic, 
and popular, the melody appearing in the transcrip- 
tions now floating on, now embedded in the accom- 
paniment. Thalberg took his matter from Mozart’s 
Requiem and Haydn’s Seasons, from songs by Beet- 
hoven and Schubert, from dramatic works by Mozart, 
Weber, Rossini, Bellini, Mercadante, and from other 
sources. The study of the whole work or parts of it 
cannot fail to be both improving and enjoyable. 





The Culture of the Lest Hand. A Collection ot useful 
and practical exercises and studies. Selected, 
fingered, and revised and edited by E. Paurr. 
Book IV. London: Augener & Co. 

Tus fourth and most difficult book of Mr. Pauer’s 
collection of exercises and studies for the left hand, 
whose object is “giving strength, firmness, inde- 
pendence, and suppleness,” will be pounced upon with 
avidity by all true students of the piano. But the 
matter contained in this book is not intended for 
suckling babes ; and masters—real as well as so-called 
masters—will find the tasks set not unworthy of their 
powers and accomplishments. The book opens with 
an L£tude de Chant by Jacques Schmitt, which is 
followed by an /utermezzo (Tempo di Gavotta) by E. 
Pauer, Za Plainte by C. Gurlitt, Song of the Waves by 
L. Kohler, Andante finale from Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor by Th. Leschetizki, and a Fantasia 
(Concert Study) by C. V. Alkan. The variety of 
nationality (German, French, Russian) among the 
composers gives no idea of the variety of contents and 
form among the compositions. Nor is it likely that 
the uninitiated will suspect how much can be done by 
the Left unaided by his stronger brother the Right. 
But apart from this consideration, the several items 
of Book IV. are of notable musical interest ; they are 
indeed drawing-room and concert-room pieces of no 
mean value. From what we have said it is clear that 
the editor deserves the thanks of all pianists for this 
latest instalment of the “ Culture of the Left Hand.” 


Huit Esquisses pour Piano. Op.11. Par EDGAR DEL 
VALLE DE Paz. (Edition No. 8118; net, 1s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 


TueEse “ Eight Sketches” introduce to us a composer 
previously unknown to us. That he is not without 
talent is shown to us by this Op. 11; whether his 
talent is capable of growth has to be shown by further 
and more elaborate works. But leaving the future to 
take care of itself, let us see what is lying before us. 
The pieces, which are generally melodious, not infre- 
quently harmonically interesting, and at least in one 
instance ingenious in rhythm, may be said to be 
pleasing and well written. Schumann seems to be the 
composer’s favourite master; at any rate we are often 
reminded of him, sometimes too emphatically. The 
Huit Esquisses make us curious to see compositions 
of more breadth and of larger dimensions by Mr. E. 
del Valle de Paz. 


The Abecelarian in Pianoforte Playing. Book I. 
London: Augener & Co. 

TuIs is a new elementary pianoforte school, which 

will probably be the herald of an entirely new system 

of instruction for the young. 

It is “ arranged in easy steps leading from the first 
beginning up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi’s 
First Sonatina inc.” It is set forth in five parts, the 
first of which is now before us, and contains seventeen 
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melodious pianoforte duets, the treble (for the pupil) 
within the compass of five notes. 

All that the pupil is called upon to acquire as a 
preliminary, is an acquaintance with the five lines and 
four spaces of the stave, the seven letters of the 
alphabet which serve as names for the notes, and 
the position of the five notes on the treble stave 
which are used in the exercises. Crotchets only are 
employed in this preliminary stage, and no rests. 

The ingenuity with which the exercises are planned 
in this first portion, is a tolerably clear indication of 
the general design, and the principle of the easy stages 
by which it is proposed to lead the pupil onward. 
The second part is to contain “ten melodious duets 
in which the pupil takes the bass part (within the 
compass of five notes), the first six with crotchets 
and no rests, the remainder in which semibreves, 
minims, and crotchets are used. Part third has a 
further introduction to the rudiments of music, and 
daily exercises within the compass of five notes, 
of different value, in the treble clef. Part fourth 
consists of further daily exercises in the form of 
fourteen pieces, airs, and melodies; and the fifth, 
which completes the work, has daily exercises, vari- 
ations, airs, pieces, &c., to the point of difficulty 
nominally designed in the title. ; 

The ingenuity of the work, as stated below, is only 
equalled by its great utility and interesting character. 
It is one of the most clever and thoughtful of all the 
elementary pianoforte tutors before the public, and will 
doubtless command an extensive sale. It can be placed 
before the very youngest children with confidence, as 
its precepts are within the reach of the most rudi- 
mentary comprehension. 


Gaudeamus, Twelve songs for a Bass voice, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. Op. 40. By A. 
JENSEN. (Edition No. 8850; net, 2s. 6d). 
London: Augener & Co. 


In an article entitled Ado/f Jensen (MONTHLY MusicAL 
REcorD, March, 1882) Mr. Niecks said of this com- 
poser: “Among the minor tone-poets of Germany 
that adorn the second half of this century, he is 
certainly one of the most noteworthy. No composer 
after Schubert, Schumann, and Robert Franz, has 
enriched the lyrical literature more than Jensen.” 
This talented musician’s life was cut short at the age 
of forty-two, on January 23, 1879, after many years of 
illness. The twelve songs indicated in the heading 
were written by him in 1870 to poems taken from 
J. V. Scheffel’s Gaudeamus, Lieder aus dem Engern 
und Weitern. The poet imparted to the composer 
much of his heartiness and humour, and the result 
was a work of which the latter was justly proud. 
Singers with a bass (or baritone) voice who love 
humour and heartiness as well as music finely felt 
and wrought will be glad to make the acquaintance of 
Gaudeamus. We shall quote the titles and opening 
words of a few of the songs; they will afford some 
glimpses of the world with which they are concerned : 





No. 1. Departure (“ Hill summits are gleaming, Wood 
foliage beaming”); No. 2, Song of the Travelling 
Students (“ Parson uncheery, Open thy gate, Students 
way-weary Outside await”) ; No. 3, Old Assyrian Song 
(“At Ascalon, in the Black Whale Inn, A man for 
three days drank”); No. 4, Zhe Maulbronn Fugue 
(“In Maulbronn’s Convent dining halls. Of pious fame 
unbounded, A noise was echoed by the walis, "T'was 
not like prayer it sounded”); and so on. The words 
are given both in German and in English. The well- 
done English translation, we are told, is by Mr. W. 
Grist ; but we are not told who is the author of the 
original. 


The First Instructor in Pianoforte Playing. By CORNE- 

LIUS GURLITT. Op. 139. London : Augener & Co. 
IF there was a possibility of making a royal road to per- 
fection in music, there would be no lack of skilful engineers 
and labourers ready to do all that is necessary in the way 
of patience and earnest thought. The troubles which beset 
the path of the student have been considerably lightened 
and lessened by the consideration taken by the experienced 
for those traversing the way over which they themselves 
have passed, often with toil and anxiety. The book now 
before us is the result of long observation, and is intended 
to combine the latest views on the subject of pianoforte 
instruction with the best of the old. The exercises are 
excellent, and while they are laid out with the view of 
developing the power of both hands, do not ignore the 
charm and attraction which melody has in lightening 
the task of learning. The selection of pieces at the end, 
all carefully fingered, is not the least of the many points 
of value of the Instructor. 


Te voglio bene assaje, from the “Bilder aus dem Siiden,” 
by XAVER SCHARWENKA. Arranged for Pianoforte 
Solo by MAX PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 

WE need say nothing about the “ Pictures from the 

South,” those favourites of duet players. It will suffice 

here to state that Mr. Max Pauer has furnished players 

without partners with a good two-handed arrangement. 


The Advent of Spring. Rondo after Haydn, for the 
Pianoforte. By WILLIAM K. HILL. London; 
Augener & Co. 

THERE is an admirable feeling for melody and bright 

and simple harmony exhibited in the treatment of this 

rondo, which is nominally based upon the style of 

Haydn, and contains no small portion of his spirit. It is 

a very attractive pianoforte piece. 


Cecilia. A collection of Organ Pieces in diverse styles. 
Edited by W. T. Best. Book XVIII. (Edition 
No. 8718; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE eighteenth and the nineteenth century, and French 

and German composers, consort most familiarly and 

amiably with each other in the eighteenth book of 

Cecilia, for we find there a Fugue in D major by J. E. 

Eberlin (1702—1762), a Funeral Prelude by A. Chauvet 

(1837—1871), an Offertory in C major by Ambroise 

Thomas, and two Fugues, respectively in F major and 

B minor, by J. G. Tépfer. Thus z/ #’y a guw’un pas from the 

naiveness of the eighteenth to the reflectiveness of the 
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nineteenth century, and from the composition of the French 
dramatist to those of the German organist. We learn 
from the Offertory that the composer of Mignon and 
Francoise de Rimini knows how to write for the organ. 
Chauvet’s Funeral: Prelude, in which we notice a coquet- 
ting with ecclesiastical tonality, will come in pat on occa- 
sions suggested by the title. As to Tépfer, although he 
can of course approach the inimitable Sebastian neither 
in scholasticism nor in poesy, he proves himself a worthy 
master of fugue as well as of his instrument. And Eber- 
lin’s composition stands forth as an irrefutable and con- 
vincing protest against the often-heard assertion that 
fugues are dull. Indeed, there is not a jig that could com- 
pare in liveliness and jollity with this fugue. 


Part-Songs for Female Voices (for School use). By 
H. HEALE. (Edition Nos. 4001, 4002, 4201, 4202, 
4401, 4402. Each, net, 3d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THERE are six of these part-songs for female voices, 

intended to be sung without accompaniment. They are 

arranged for two, three, and four voices, of each two ; and 
the writer has furnished exactly the sort of pieces that are 
required for class singing. The melodies are free and 
flowing, and indicate a considerable amount of musical 
taste and feeling, and although the character of the pieces 
and the purposes for which they are designed does not 
admit of the’ exhibition of elaborate, complicated, and 
difficult harmonies, yet those which are employed point to 
a considerable degree of underlying knowledge which will 
command attention for any more important work from the 
same pen. The nature of the music is well adapted to the 
sentiment of the words in all the part-songs. Those for two 
voices are a hunting song, “ Waken, lords and ladies gay,” 
poetry by Sir Walter Scott, and “We'll go a maying,” 
by E. Oxenford; the second is especially tuneful and 
vocal. The three-part songs have for subjects, “ Evening 

Bells,” by E. Oxenford, and a “ Lullaby,” by J. Wilkie, 

both very ably set, the Lullaby in particular has a con- 

siderable amount of originality of design. Those for 
four voices are “The Gondolier,” by E. Oxenford, and 

“The Stag Hunters,” by Sir Walter Scott. The flow- 

ing spontanzous style of the melodies of the Gondolieri 

is happily reproduced in the first. There are no passages 
of such great difficulty as would daunt interested singers, 
and the construction of the parts in each brings a certain 
element of attraction,so that it is certain that those who 
make acquaintance with the part-songs are sure to like 
them. For class study they are therefore likely to create 
a demand for themselves and for more of the same sort. 


Have you seen my own true Lover ? (“Habt ihr meinen 

Schatz gesehen?”) Song, by HANS SCHMIDT. 

Op. 2, No. 2. Offenbach-am-Main : Johann André. 
THE simplicity of this song rightly fits it to be classed 
among the category it claims to be admitted to—that of 
the folk-songs. There is a particular flavour of pastoral 
simplicity about both the words and the treatment. For 
ordinary voices it might have been issued in a lower key, 
as the compass is too extended as it stands. 


Second Répertoire de Solfeges, pour Soprano ou Mezzo- 
Soprano, avec Accompagnement de Piano. Par 
GAETENO NAVA. (Edition No. 6,803a to d; price Is. 
each volume.) 

THERE is, happily, no necessity to offer any words of 

commendation of the writer of these well-known exercises, 





the accomplished maestro del canto, and instructor of the 
great artist, Charles Santley. The solféges are part and 
parcel of the outcome of great experience. They possess 
merits which will be recognised by all teachers, as helping 
in the most interesting way the accomplishment of vocal 
excellence. They are remarkably melodious, and contain 
all that is necessary to strengthen and develop the vocal 
organs without making that tedious tax upon the mind 
which the mere performance of scales is apt todo. Em- 
ployed in judicious conjunction with scale passages, and 
so forth, they will be found invaluable. The present 
edition is complete in four parts The pages are 
beautifully engraved and printed, and, as the work is 
sold at a remarkably small cost, it ought to find its way 
into general and lasting favour both with teachers and 
with pupils. 


Love's Legacy. Song. By CHARLES SALAMAN. London: 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

IN the happy union of “sound and sense ” this song may 
be considered as a pattern. The words, written by Mal- 
colm C. Salaman, are conceived in the true spirit of poetry, 
and the music illustrates the meaning of the words by 
the graces of delightful and effective melody and harmony. 
It is one of the best among modern love-songs, as it is 
among the most noteworthy productions of the veteran 
composer, whose hand seems to gain more power and 
expression at each successive effort. 


Agnus Dei, Benedictus qui venit, Magnificat, and Nunc 
Dimittis, in the key of G. By R. H. TURNER. 
London: Novello & Co. 

THE composer of these four pieces for the service of the 

Church has designed his music with a view to general 

acceptance by choirs of moderate pretensions. They will 

be found exceedingly useful for such a purpose, as there 

are no great difficulties in the vocal parts. There is a 

laudable attempt to give due expression to the words, 

and the organ part aids the effect aimed at without being 
too complicated in its character. 








Conrerts, 


a se 
POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ON Monday, January 5, the first concert of the new year, 
Madame Haas was the pianiste, and her solo Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor. Bach has written many 
fine clavier fugues in that key, but Madame Haas chose 
the organ one arranged by Dr. Liszt. It is a pity that 
selections of this kind should be made, as there is no lack 
of interesting and original solos for the pianoforte. The 
arrangement is a clever one, and was played with neat- 
ness and finish, but scarcely sufficient power. The lady was 
encored, and gave one of Chopin’s early Nocturnes. The 
second part of the programme commenced with a new 
sonata for violoncello and pianoforte by Signor Piatti, 
interpreted by Madame Haas and the composer. It is 
really a sonata for violoncello with pianoforte accompani- 
ment ; of flowing and pleasing melody there is plenty, 
while the passages for the solo instrument are as brilliant 
as they are difficult. The sonata has the usual four 
movements : the andantino, with its Scottish twang, and 
the bustling Jvesfo are perhaps the most attractive por- 
tions of the work. At the close of the performance the 
eminent player was greeted with a perfect storm of 
applause. The programme included string quartets by 
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Beethoven and Haydn. Miss Carlotta Elliot took Mr. 
Lloyd’s place, and by her artistic singing of songs by 
Franz, Godard, and Gounod, gave much satisfaction. 

On Saturday, January 10, Beethoven’s Septet was per- 
formed, and it is scarcely necessary to add that the house 
was crowded. The executants were Messrs. Straus, 
Hollander, Lazarus, Mann, Wotton, Reynolds, and 
Piatti. Miss A. Zimmermann was the pianist, playing 
with her accustomed skill some of Henselt’s Etudes. She 
also took part in Mozart’s trio in D minor. Mr. Santley 
was the vocalist. 

On Monday, January 12, Madame Essipoff made her 
first appearance this season, and played three short solos. 
The first was Mendelssohn’s Prelude in E minor (Op. 35, 
No. 1), which ought properly to have been followed by 
the fine fugue in the same key. After this came Chopin’s 
Nocturne known as “Les Plaintives,” and a showy, 
though not very refined, Mazurka of Godard’s. The 
lady was encored, and played a short piece. Madame 
Essipoff’s style of phrasing is at times peculiar, and her 
touch appeared hard. Possibly the piano may have had 
something todo with this. The concert commenced with 
Schumann’s quartet in A minor (Op. 41, No. 1), and con- 
cluded with: Chopin’s brilliant but rather commonplace 
Polonaise for pianoana cello. Rubinstein’s pianoforte trio 
in G minor was also included in the programme ; it was 
given for the first time, but is not, we imagine, likely 
to be often repeated. Mrs. Hutchinson sang M. V. 
White’s graceful song, “ Ye Cupids droop each little head,” 
and Purcell’s beautiful and effective song, “ Nymphs 
and Shepherds,” and met with very great and well- 
deserved success. 

On the following Saturday the programme commenced 
with Haydn’s fine quartet in C (Op. 76, No. 3), which 
contains the well-known variations on “ God preserve the 
Emperor;” the performance, with Madame Norman- 
Néruda as leader, was a very fine one. Madame Essipoff 
played Schumann’s Romanze from his sonata, Op. I1, a 
caprice of Saint-Saéns on Gluck airs, and an £¢ude of 
Thalberg ; the two last were brilliantly rendered, but she 
might surely have chosen something more classical. 
Madame Néruda played three movements from a suite 
by Fr. Ries. The concert concluded with Rubinstein’s 
piano and cello sonata in D. Miss Ambler (Mrs. Brere- 
ton) was the vocalist; she was not successful with a 
Schubert song, but afterwards in an air by Bach she 
did herself more justice. 

At the Popular Concert on the 19th, Herr Max Pauer 
was the pianist, and made a most favourable impression 
upon the audience by his sympathetic, artistic, and 
thoughtful interpretation of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata 
in A flat (Op. 110), The several movements were most 
intelligently rendered, especial praise being due for the 
manner in which the fugue forming the conclusion was 
given. The entry of the subject and its contrapuntal 
harmonies were marked by that variety of colour which 
is the chief method of imparting a special interest to 
a movement designed on such a form. His style is 
polished and refined, and all due expression that is re- 
quired is given without exaggeration. Schumann’s 
“Stiicke im Volkston,” in which he was joined by 
Signor Piatti, gave great pleasure to the audience, 
and secured a recall for the performers. Mozart’s trio in 
C major also afforded the young artist an opportunity 
for some excellent playing, his coadjutors being Madame 
Norman-Néruda and Signor Piatti. The opening piece 
was Spohr’s quartet in A major (Op. 93), played by 
Madame Norman-Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Hollander, and 
Piatti ; and the vocalist was Mlle. Marie de Lido, and her 
songs were cleverly interpreted by her. 





Madame Essipoff performed Beethoven’s Sonata Ap- 
passionata on Saturday afternoon (Jan. 24) : we were glad 
to listen to her in so important a work. She was heard to 
great advantage in the slow movement, but the adlegro 
was somewhat hurried, and the finale not sufficiently 
impressive. At the close she was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, but wisely declined the encore. The programme 
included Mozart's fine quintet in G minor, Schubert’s 
pianoforte trio in B flat, and some songs by Mr. H. 
Thorndike. 

Mr. C. Hallé was pianist on the following Monday 
evening. Dvordk’s trio in F minor (Op. 65) was splendidly 
interpreted by him and Madame Norman-Néruda and 
Signor Piatti. It was given only for the second time, but 
requires and deserves many hearings. Mr. Hallé played, 
as solo,! Beethoven’s sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3), and 
the prolonged applause which he received at the close 
was never better deserved. Miss Carlotta Elliot was the 
vocalist. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE programme of the concert on January 23 included 
three compositions of very different character. First came 
Berlioz’s Sacred Trilogy, “The Childhood of Christ.” It 
is now nearly four years since this characteristic work of 
the French composer was produced in London. Mr. C. 
Hallé had just excited the enthusiasm of the public by a 
splendid performance of Berlioz’s Faust, but the Trilogy 
was received with comparative indifference, and was not 
repeated until last week. The form of the work is strange, 
and the story of the “child Jesus” is related in so novel 
and peculiar a style, that the public must get used both to 
the one and to the other before they can appreciate this 
work at its true value. It is full of original thought, and 
the delicate and picturesque orchestration alone is suffi- 
cient to sustain the interest to the end. The solo vocalists 
were Miss Carlotta Elliot and Messrs. Santley, Hilton, 
and Stanley-Smith, who all sang with earnestness. At 
first the performance, with regard to orchestra and choir, 
was rather rough ; but as the work went on matters im- 
proved, and the choir greatly distinguished itself in the 
two importunt choruses of the third part. 

Besides the Trilogy, Goetz’s Psalm, “ By the Waters of 
Babylon,” and Bach’s cantata, “God’s Time is the Best,” 
were given. The former work, seldom heard in London, 
is a fine specimen of modern sacred music. The Bach 
cantata seems somewhat out of place in a concert-hall. 
The whole of the programme was conducted by Mr. C. 
Hallé. 








Musical Potes, 


—e— 

AT last an artistic event at the Paris Opéra which is 
worth recording—the first performance, on the 12th 
January, of M. Emile Pessard’s 7adarin, an opera in two 
acts, the libretto of which is by M. Paul Ferrier. M. 
Moreno describes the work, in Le Ménestre/, as a scene 
in two acts, because the piece, the action, begins at the 
end of the opera. Notwithstanding this drawback, 
Tabarin has produced a favourable impression. Several 
numbers were encored, and nothing worse has been said 
of the music than that it is too heavy for so light a subject. 
Unqualified praise is given to the mése-en-scéne. 

Further novelties at the Opéra are still a long way off. 
Massenet’s Czd is to be performed next winter ; Paladilhe’s 
Patrie in 1886. As to Salvayre’s Egmont nothing cer- 
tain is known. Ernest Reyer’s Sigurd looms in the dis- 
tant future. There is some talk of transplanting Meyer- 
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beer’s Evoile du Nord to the Académie Nationale de 
Musique. Verdi’s Rigoletto will probably be heard at the 
beginning of March. Will Ambroise Thomas undertake 
to write the music to Jules Barbier’s Vivzane, a ballet with 
choruses, accepted by the directors of the Opéra? That 
is the question most discussed at the present moment. 
In the meantime Mme. Fidés-Devriés has made her re- 
entrance at the Académie Nationale de Musique as Mar- 
guerite in Faust. 

At the Opéra-Comique the rehearsals with orchestra of 
Paladilhe’s Diana have commenced, and the premiére 
will take place shortly. Victorin Jonciéres’ Le Chevalier 
Fean will before long find a home there ; and Massé’s 
Cléopatre is also in contemplation. 

THE news that comes to us from the Théitre-Italien is 
less satisfactory—indeed, the very reverse of satisfactory ; 
for the society in whose hands the concern was is bank- 
rupt. A representation will be organised for the benefit 
of the members of the company, many of whom are, or 
soon will be, in want. 

LasT month, in speaking of Théodore Dubois’ Aden- 
Hamet, performed for the first time at the Théatre-Italien 
on the 16th (not the 17th) December, we said that we 
would, in this number, report the opinions of the press. 
Here are some of the most important voices. “ Aden- 
Hamet is a melodious work, and the personages who 
move therein are of flesh and blood” (Oscar Comettant, 
in Le Sidcle). “A perfect understanding of everything 
connected with his craft, in the noblest and widest sense 
of the word ; a consummate ability in handling voices 
and instruments” (A. Coquard, in Le Monde). “ Aben- 
Hamet lasted till one o’clock in the morning ; if it had 
lasted even longer, I would not have wished to lose a 
single note” (E. Reyer, in Zes Débats). “Some may 
reproach the work with its general colour and its generally 
very Italian form but, this form admitted, and 
consequently the temperament of the. artist « «' Oe 
may and must praise in this work of M. Dubois excellent 
and rare qualities : a just sentiment of the stage, a great 
intensity of expression, a happy melodic contour, and, 
lastly, an orchestra coloured without exuberance and full 
without excess” (A. Pougin, in Le Guide Musical). 


WEBER’s early opera, S¢/vana, re-arranged and re- 
touched by Capellmeister Langer, of Mannheim, was 
performed for the first time at Hamburg on January 4, 
and had a success which surpassed all expectations. 


FRoM Hanover we hear of another interesting revival 
—namely, of the performance of the three-act romantic 
opera, Giralda, by Adam, the composer of the better- 
known Postillon de Lonjumeau. The libretto (by Scribe) 
is said to be clever, and the music graceful, fresh, and 
lively. ; 

HALEvy’s posthumous opera, WVoé, which the late 
George Bizet completed, is to be performed at Karlsruhe 
in the course of the season. 

A HANDEL and Bach Festival will be held next summer 
at Kiel. Joachim is to be the conductor, and among the 
works to be performed are named Handel’s oratorio, 
Foshua; Bach’s cantata, Und sic Werden von Saba alle 
Kommen, and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

THE Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde of Vienna has 
petitioned the Austrian Minister of Education to intro- 
duce a normal pitch. 

Le Ménestrel writes that Hans von Biilow has resigned 
his post of conductor at Meiningen, and intends to resume 
his career as a virtuoso, beginning his next concert-tour 
in Paris. We may add that last month the great pianist 
was starring in Russia. 


A NEW four-act romantic opera, Das steinerne Herz, by 
Theobald Rehbaum, was lately announced as about to be 
performed at Magdeburg. 

PROFESSOR HEINRICH HOFMANN has been commis- 
sioned by the Berlin Academy of Arts to write the festal 
composition for chorus and orchestra for the birthday of 
the Emperor (March 22). 

ON the birthday of Weber (December 18) a perform- 
ance of Oberon was given at Cassel, the proceeds of which 
were destined for the monument to be erected at Eutin. 
One would have thought that the day, the work, and the 
object would have attracted a crowd of music-loving 
people. This, however, was not the case, for the audience 
consisted of the monstrously small number of thirty-seven 
persons. 

_ NAPRAWNIK’Ss opera, Vishegorodzy, hada great success 
in Moscow. 

THE town council of Leipzig has issued a regulation, 
which directs frequenters of the theatre to take their seats 
before the commencement of the overture, or otherwise to 
wait till the end of the act. The ladies must remove their 
bonnets previous to entering the auditory. At Bremen a 
society has been formed the members of which have 
bound themselves to prevent late comers to the theatre 
from going to their seats. 

THE proceedings of the civic rulers of Liége are not 
likely to be so generally approved of by lovers of music 
as those of the town council of Leipzig; for, horribile 
dictu, they include the imposition of a piano tax. 


THE pianist and composer, E. del Valle de Paz, gave, 
on the 22nd of January, an orchestral concert at Florence. 
Jefta Sbolci conducted. The programme contained the 
following compositions by the concert-giver: Suite d’or- 
chestre extracted from the opera Oxdina (Le Deita del 
Lago: (a) I Tritoni; (4) Le Ondine; (c) Le Najadi (d@) 
Ballabile). Esquisses and Valses mignonnes for piano- 
forte. Ondina—\ntermezzo (I Gnomi—Marcia burlesca) 
for orchestra. Onxdina—Le Deitd del Bosco ; (a) I Fauni 
e le Driadi—Minuetto ; (4) Baccanale for orchestra. 


NEw books: “Za Lutherie artistique; Monographie 
raisonnée des instruments 4 archet, suivie de considéra- 
tions nouvelles sur la construction des caisses harmoni- 
ques,” par Léon Mordret (Paris: Quantin). “ Origine 
et Variations de notre Tonalité, son Avenir,” par M. E. 
Pagnerre (Paris: Dentu). Of Henri Viotta’s Dutch 
Musical Lexicon have now appeared the 39th and 4oth 
parts, which extend from “Tavernier” to “ Vorslag.” 
Van Kampen, of Amsterdam, is the publisher. 


LasT month we forgot to announce the death of Sieg- 
mund Lebert, one of the founders of, and a teacher at, 
the Stuttgart Conservatorium. His educational publica- 
tions are widely and favourably known.. We mention 
here only the Grosse Klavierschule, which he wrote con- 
jointly with Ludwig Stark, and his editions of the classics, 
in which he was assisted by Von Biilow, Liszt, Faisst, and 
Ignaz Lachner. He was born on Dec. 12, 1822, and died 
on the 8th of December. 

AT Paris died the other day Joseph O’Kelly, a French 
pianist and composer, of Irish extraction. He was born 
at Boulogne in 1829, and studied music under Osborne, 
Kalkbrenner, Dourlen, and Halévy. 

EUGENE LETERRIER, joint librettist with Albert 
Vanloo of many of Lecocq’s operettas (Giroflé Girofia, 
Le Jour et la Nuit, La Margolaine, &c.), died on Dec. 22, 
at the early age of thirty-two. 


FROM Davos is announced the death of the talented 





young violinist, Franz Kotek, a pupil of Joachim’s. 
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Mr. AuGust BUHL, a clever pianist, gave his fourth 
drawing-room concert at:Mendelssohn House, Holland 
Park, on Saturday, Jan. 10. The programme included 
many compositions by the concert-giver for piano, organ, 
and voice. 


MADAME HELEN HOPEKIRK continues to meet with 
success in America. On Jan. 15 she commenced a series 
of three pianoforte recitals at the Steinway Hall, New 
York. The second and third will take place in February 
and April. Madame Hopekirk publishes her répertoire, 
which is an extensive one, and includes all schools from 
Bach to Liszt and Moszkowski. 


Mr. WALTER BACHE announces a performance of 
original compositions of Liszt at St. James’s Hall on 
Feb. 5. He will have an orchestra of eighty-five, and a 
chorus of one hundred ladies. The “Rakoczy Marsch” 
and “ Angelus” for strings, will be given for the first time. 


THE following donations have been received in London 
towards the erection of the Haydn monument at Vienna 
(see MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 1884, No. 166, page 
234) :—H. Progatzky, Esq., Ios. ; A. Zimmermann, Esq., 
tos. 6d.; Mrs. Ellen Pigott, £2 2s.; Mrs. G. W. Pigott, 
Zi Is. ; H.C. Pigott, Esq., £2 2s. ; J. D. Copel, £1; 
George S Pigott, Esq., £5 ; George Lawford, Esq., £1 Is. 


THEODOR KIRCHNER FUND.—Messrs. Augener and 
Co. have received the following subscriptions since Jan. 
Ist. : R. W., ros. 6d.; Miss A. Zimmermann, £5. 


FREDERICK NIECKS’S 
CONCISE DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 


TERMS, to which is prefixed an Introduction to dene Elements 
of Music. Edition No. 9180. Bound, net, 2s. 


NTRODUCTION TO THE ELEMENTS OF 
MUSIC. Edition No. 9180a. Bound, net, 1s. 
AuGEener & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 








THALBERG. L’ART DU CHANT Appliqué 


e au Piano. 


1. Ateo Cara (I Puritani) 
2. Ballade (Preciosa) 
2a. Edition facilitée = 
2b, Edition pour Piano & quatre mains" 
. Adelaide. (Beethoven) 
. Pieta Signore. (Stradella) 
. Lacrymosa e’ Sull. Aria. (Mozart) 
. Nel Silenzio fra l’Orror (I1 Crociato) va 
. Bella Adorata incognita (11 Giuramento) .. 
Perché mi guardi e piangi (Zelmira) 
. Tre Giorno (Pergolesi) 
. Le Meunier et le Torrent. (Schubert) 
. Come be gay (Der Freyschiitz) 
. Edition facilabe “ 
. Edition pour Hew 4 quatre mains. 
. Il mio Tesoro (Il Don ne 
. Casta Diva (Norma) .. 
14. Mon cheeur soupire (Figaro) ” ; ae 
15. Quatuor d’Eurianthe. (Weber) 
16. David sur le Rocher Blanc (Ancien ‘Air du Pays de Galles) .. 
17. Chanson et cheeur des Saisons a o 
18 Fenesta vascia (Chanson Napolitaine) 


a 
: 


ADHD APAAHAAAASDH PHA P AAAS S 
cecoooeooooeooeooCoeoeoeooOoooO 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, and sabia beisin London, 





PART-SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES. By 


H. HEALE. For School use. 
paniment)— 
4oor Hunting Song. Two-part Song .. 
4002s We'll goa-Maying. ‘Two-part Song 
4201 + Lullaby. Three-part Song ay 
4202 Evening Bells. Three-part Song 
44cx The Stag Hunters. Four-part Song net 
4402 ‘The Gondolier. Four-part Song... net 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent oom London, 


(May be sung without accom- 


net 
net 
net 
net 





CANTATAS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


Suitable for performance at School Festivals, Musical pagan’ &e. 
* 
ABT, F. Little Red Ridinghood (Rothkappchen). For - 
_ rano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, 
with Pianoforte pppoe and earn (ad ib.). 
Vocal Score. E. ... eve pi 
go4oa —— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo ... 
— Cinderella (Aschenbridel). For Senune ond Alto 
Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte 
accoinpaniment and Recitation (ad 44.). Vocal Score. E. 
g041a —— For the same, Book of es onmiieg: aaa = 
Words for Music. 12mo 


9042 —— Little Snow-White (Schneewittchen) for ‘Segeme 
and Mezzo-Soprano Soli and Chorus of le Voices, with 
— prema and Recitation — Ub. wa Vocal 

core 

g042a —— For the same. Book for Recitation ove 

9043 ——_ The Hermit’s eames for Female Voices. 
Written by Edward Oxenford ee 

9044 —— Ruibezahl. A Cantata for Soprano and Alto Solos 
and Choruses of Female Voices, with Pianoforte. 
Connected by Declamatory Recitations. Op. 593. En- 
glish Version, from the German of Hermann Francke 
(after Musaus), by W. Grist. Vocal Score .. 

9044a——  Forthesame. Bookof Words. 12mo ee 

9045 ——_ The Golden Link, A Cantata for Ladies’ Voices, 
Written by Edward Oxenford. Vocal Score oe 

—— The Gipsy Queea, A Pastoral Cantata 

—— The Isle of Song. Vocal score ... 

— The feasons. A ange. Written. ied ‘Faward 

Oxenford... 
—— Christmas (Weihnachten). “Cantata 


HAYDN, Toy Symphony. Arranged in G major Sas 
Treble oices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments. Full 
Score and Complete Parts sie “a 

9241a —— Vocal Parts to ditto 

(The Toy Instruments for tuning to ‘be had of the Publishers, ) 

9096 LEVEY,W.C. Rob:n Hood. Cantata for Boys’ Voices .. 


9047 orm, J. Christmas Time. Gums for an. Solo 
Chorus. Vocal Score ae eco 


90474 — ae of Words to ditto 


goso POISE, M.F. Little Guanes, A Village 
for Ladies’ Voices. — by Ww. sapaaveng 
gosoa —— Book of Words 


go52 —— Cc. Little epee (Schneewittchen). 
For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Bo: 
Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation Ged 
4ib.). Vocal Score. E. 
g052a —— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation and 
Words for Music. 12mo 
953 —— Little Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty " (Dorn- 
rdschen). For Soprano ‘and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or 
Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte rans and Re- 
citation (ad 446.). Vocal Score. wes 
90534 -—— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. tzmo.. 0 eee oo « 
9054 —— Cinderella (Aschenbridel For Mezzo-Soprano 
and Soprano Soli, Chorus of emale or Boys’ Voices, 
with Pianoforte arenes and a (ad kib.). 
Vocal Score. E. ... 
9054a-—— For the same. Book ‘of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo ... 
g055 —— The Enchanted Swans (Die Wilden Schwaine). 
For Soprano, Alto, and Baritone Solo, Chorus, and Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (with em | 2 } and Cello 
ad lib.). Vocal Score 
g05sa@ ——For the same. Book of Words. 12mo oe ° 
9256 —— Bethlehem. A Sacred Cantata for Sune - 


Alto Soli, and ae orus wd anaes smaea ™ 7 
Vocal Score 


9041 


9°37 
9046 
9039 


9036 
9241 


Legend, 
asters ... 





pP. 177. d coe e ee 
9°57 ee Ey J. Poor Henry. A Comic Chaeans 
r Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment, and 

pot haracters. Vocal Score with complete Words. 
9155 —— The Daughter of Jairus, Cantata, for Soprani 
and Alti Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys Voices, with 

Pianoforte accompaniment. Vocal Score. E. .., 
9070 — ash erie bona wenguall bee for Female 

oices a 


London: AUGENER & CO., Sis Street and onesie Street. 
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HE SOCIETY OF ARTS 


will be held in Lonpvon atithe Society’s House in the week commencing | 
8th June. Full particularg on ee to the Secretar 

RUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 
Society's House, Adelohi, er... Ww. G 


Just Published. 


INSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 
rhe Sol-Fa, 4d. ~—Metuven, Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patey WILLIs, 

ndon. 





HY ARE "THERE ~ §0 FEW GOOD) 





met : 3: 0 
net o15 0 
net o15 O 





Arranged for 


ow 
on oon 


XIII. of the Montuiy Musica, Recorp (8183), 











AMATEUR VOCALISTS.—Hints to Students of Singing.— 
Advice to Parents on Elementary Musical Education. By B. LUTGEN. 
Approved by Jacques Blumenthal, Frederic H. Cowen, W. H. Cummings, 
Dr. Hullah. Price, 1s. 
London: E. DONAJOWSKY, Little Marlborough Street. 
H ANDEL’S WORKS in Full Score. Published 
by the GERMAN HANDEL SOCIETY. 
Vor. XLIII. Occasional Oratorios ... 
‘a XCI. Faramondo. (Operas, Vol. XXXViL,) ‘| 
»  XCII. Serse. (Operas, Vol. XXVIII.) . 
t No + My 
London: AUGENER & CO. 
N EW MUSIC Published during last Month. To 
¥' ey of AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 
London. 
BEETHOVEN. Three Sonatinas for ae. 
Pianoforte Duet by R. Schaab re. ae 
PALESTRINA’S WORKS. Vol. XXVIII. Three, Four, and 
Six-part Madrigals . ‘ total net 
RICHTER, A. anual of Harmony - net 
SCHMIDT, H H. ~, ow ~_— ~~ seen). Song for ‘Soprano 
enor i 
SCHUMANN’ Ss “WORKS. ° Rditea “by Madame Schumann. 
Serie III. Introduction und Allegro Appassionato. Score 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. Trois Morceaux, for Violin and Piano- 
forte. . 42 i— 

No. 1. Méditation ° 

No. 2. Scherzo ... ° 

No. 3. Mélodie ... ° 

London : AUGENER & 6O., Newgate ‘Street and Regent Street. 
N PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN MUSIC. 
By E. PAUER, Principal Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal 
College of Music, Guildhall School of Music, &c. :— 
1. Musical Talent and its Development (Nos. 145, 146, RECORD). 
2. The Art of Teaching (Nos, 147, 148, RECORD, 
3. The Art of Practising (Nos. 149, 150, RECoRD). 
+ On the Choice of Pieces (Nos. 151, 152, RECORD). 
. The Musical Course (153, 154, Recorp). 
é The Art of Reading at Sight, and of Development and Playing 
by Memory (Nos, 155, 156, RECORD) 
Complete in Vol. 
Bound, net 3s. 
LEMENTI DI VOCALIZZAZIONE, ad uso 
delle Fanciulle. Elements of Vocalisation for Ladies’ Voices, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. By GAETANO Nava. 
Book I., No. 6801a, 49 pages, — MS 
Preliminary Remarks (Italian and English.) 

1. Exercises on the Emission of Voice. 2. Of the Vibration of the Voice. 
3. Exercises for Next — 4. Of the Portamento of the Voice, 
5. Of the Scales. Book II., No. 68014, 48 pages, net, 15. 

6. On the Embellishments of Sin nging (A giatura, Aeciaccatura, Mor- 
dente, Gruppetto, Shake, Half Shake). 7. éi the Semidiatonic or Chromatic 
Scales. 8. Exercise on Triplets. 9. Detached Notes, and sounds Sti.ccati 
and Smorzati, 1o Of the Arpeggio. 11. Reiterated Notes and Gorgheggi. 
12. Of the Free Cadence or Crowned Dot. 

Complete in 2 Octavo Vols, No, 6801 a & 4, each, net, 1s. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
BOOK OF MANUSCRIPT POEMS FOR 
SETTING TO MUSIC. 
Price 

Permission for use of words can be obtained from the Proprietors of the 

Copyright, AuGEeNneR & Co., 86, Newgate Street, London. 
DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES at Frankfurt- 
o.-Main.—A Lady, long resident in England, and well acquainted 
with refined English life, wishes to receive a few more ils at her residence, 
healthily situated. A comfortable home, with every fit for learning 
languages and cultivating accomplishments, i is offered. a ferences to be ex- 
changed.—Apply by letter to ‘“E.U.,” AuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street ; 
or to Miss UNGER, 20, Sémmering ‘Strasse Frankfurt-o. Main, 


PRACTICAL EX- | 
AMINATION inj VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


|” erage SCHUMANN’S Complete Pianoforte 


Solo Works, with Portrait, __ Biography, Historical Notes, &c. 

Edited by E. PAUER. 8vo. 
' 84or Vol. I., Op. 1 to 12 “ ows oes ose ove 
| 8402 Vol. II., Op. 13 to 21 eee eve eee eee eee 
} Vol. ITI., Op. 22 to 68 “eee ove eee os eco eos 
Vol. IV., Op 72 to 134 “ “ 

Air on the name “‘ Abegg” with Variations 

Papillons 

Etudes d’aprés ‘les Caprices de Paganini... - 

Six Intermezzi... ove 

Impromptu on an Air of Clara Wieck oo 

Die Davidsbiindler - <n 


et: 


Six Studies after Paganini’ s ‘Caprices 
Sonata in F sharp minor ... 
Phantasiestiicke _... P 
Etudes en Forme de Variations eve 
Grande Sonate in F minor... 
Scenes from Childhood - 
Kreisleriana. Eight Fantasias . 
Fantasia in c major... 
Arabesque... 
Blumenstiick. es 
Humoreske ... 
Novelletten ... a 
Sonata (No, 2) in G minor .. 
Night Visions (Nachtstiicke) 

26. Carnival’s Jest from Vienna (Faschingsschwank aus 

Wien) 

Op. 28. 


OHH HOOCH HOR HHH HH OOM MM HOO AAA! 


wWOACARTOADMLOOD0O0AMDLOOAMDMCO00® 


Romances ... 
Op. 32. Scherzo, Gigue, Romanza, ‘and Fughetta 
Op. 54. Concerto in A minor.. 
Op. 56. 6 Studies for the Pedal Piano 
Op. 58. 4 Sketches for the Pedal Piano ... 
Op. 60. é Fugues on the name of “ Bach” 
Op. 68. Album for Young People (Jugend- Album). 
Piano Pieces, with Advice to Young Musicians 
Op. 72. 4 Fugues 
Op. 76. 


oe oe oo eee one 


-mOonoon 
eo AO AW@O 


Marches _... oe ese we ese 
Op. 82. Forest Scenes... o 

Op. 92. Introduction and Allegro Appassionato... 
Op. 99. Leaves of Different — ” Pieces) ... 
Op. 111. 3 nee « 


Op. 118. i 

Op. 124. —_ , ae. oni Pieces)... 

Op. 126. i iano Pieces in Fughetta form. 
Op. 133. orning Songs (5 Pieces)... “ 
Op. 134. Concert Allegro, with Introduction... 


IELS W. GADE. Pianoforte Works, in 


AuGEngR & Co.’s Edition. E = English ; C = Continental (German) 
ingering. 
VoLuMEs. 
Frihlingsblumen(Spring flowers). Revisedand Fingered 
by Jonn FARMER. lanew 3 School Edition. net 
8141 Op. 19. Aquarellen. Edited by E. Paver. ‘ net 
8142 ri 36. Five Christmas Pieces, Revised by E. Paver. E net 
8144 Album Leaves (Albumblatter). Harrow ool Edition, C 
6145@ Nachklange von Ossian. Echoes of Ossian. Overture 
61454 Im Hochland. Scotch Overture, “‘ In the Highlands” 


Foto EpITIon. — 


CCOOmMH Or HOO OF 
CAA! AWIICCOS A* 





8143 Op. 2. 


neem O 
eooo00® 


Frithlingsblumen how Pi 
Short Pieces. 
Op. 31. 
tayllen = 34, (X. Scharwenka) 
Five Christmas “— ~ Children. Op. 36. (Pauer)... hve 
Fantasiestiicke. (xX. aarcitemane per 
Albumblatter (Album saves) 
Fy ae (Sylphiden). (Pauer) os 
ochland (Scotch Overture) ‘ In the Highlands = 
Nachklange von Ossian. Overture. (Echoes of Ossian) 


PIANOFORTE DUET, 

VoLuMEs, 

3543 Nordische Tonbilder. Trois Fantaisies. ee eve 

Bs44e ey oe von Ossian. Overture. Echoes of Ossian 

85444 Im Hochland. Scotch Overture. ‘‘ In the Highlands” 
ORGAN. 

Three Organ Pieces. Moderato in F; Alle —_— in c; and Allegro 

in A minor, Op. 22. Edited by W. T. Best. (Edition No. 8704) 


net 
N.B.—See also Prout’s Organ Arrangements, No. 28 and 39. 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 
In D am for Violin and Pianoforte Gai 
o 2 
“Trio, Pianoforte, " Violin, and Violoncello. 
net 3 


Uh NWHFPeenw 
eccooo0o000cco°o”o0 


Sonata, - 21. 


No. 737 
Novelletten. Op. 29. 

(Edition No, 7257)... 

London: AUGENER & CO., Wregue Street and Regent Street. 
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GE” Great Facilities of Changing Music by Parcels Post. 
AUGENER & CO’S 


UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


(Established in 1853,) 


81, REGENT STREET, 


(Four doors from St. James’s Halll,) 


LONDON. 





Subscription—Two Guineas per Annum. 





HE Untversat Circutatine Musicat Liprary, established in 1853, has been attended with great 

success, and from that time up to the present, 75,000 different Works have been added to it; so that 

it now forms the most VALUABLE and also the lwrgest Musican Lisrary in the world, consisting of over 

100,000 distinct Works. The importance of the Library has been fully testified by the most eminent 
Musicians of the age. 


The peculiar advantages and distinctive features of the Universal Circulating Musical 
Library are these :— 


I.—It embraces all the Works of every eminent Composer, both English and Foreign. 
1f.—New Compositions of merit and general interest, published in England or abroad, are added to the Library 
immediately on their appearance. Lists of New Music are issued on the Ist of each Month in the Monthly 
Musical Record—Subscription, Free by Post, 2s. 6d. per annum. 
II.—Subscribers, at the expiration of their subscription, are ENTITLED TO SELECT, from the Works published by 
Messrs. AucENER & Co., Music to the extent of one-half of the amount of their subscriptions, at full price. (Net 
Works are excepted.) 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2 Guineas per Annum. Town Subscribers are supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music at a 
28 Shillings per Half-Year. time, which may be exchanged once @ week. 
16 9%” » Quarter. Comey Subscribers with Four Guineas’ worth of Music at a time, 
8 “> »» Month. which may be exchanged every month ; or with Six Guineas’ worth of 
Including the abo tioned Pr music, which may be exchanged every two or three months, : 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable to “AuceneR & Co., Chief Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand.” 
Subscribers buying Music will have the usual Discount. 





OOo 


REGULATIONS. 


1. The Subscription is due in advance, and at the commencement of every subsequent term. 


2. When Music belonging to the Library is detained after the expiration of a term, the Subscription is held to be renewed 
for the next term. 


3. All expenses attending the carriage to and from the Library are to be defrayed by the Subscriber. 


. If any Piece of Music or Book be returned imperfect or damaged, such Piece of Music or Book will be returned, and the 
price charged to the Subscriber. 


5. To facilitate packing, and to prevent Music from being rolled up, every Subscriber is supplied with a Portfolio, at cost 
price (2s. 6d.). In no case can Music be sent rolled, by Post. 

6. If Library Copies are bought, the Subscribers to return the blue Library Covers of the same. 

7. To prevent disappointment, Subscribers should send in Lists containing about double the number of Works they wish to be 
supplied with, and regularly enclose their names and addresses in parcels returned. 

8. The Presentation Music must be taken at the end of every subscription. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, | WEST END TRADE DEPARTMENT, 


81, Regent Street, W. | Beethoven House, ~  Foubert's Place, 
| 86, Newgate Street, E.C. Regent Street. 


AUGENER & CO. 
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NOVELTIES: PETERS EDITION 


AND AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION, 





PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


BEETHOVEN. Serenade. Op. 8 
BERENS. Neueste Schule der Gelinighet. 
4 books 


Op. 61. 
* coo oe each 
ENGEL, CARL. 12 “Classical Waltzes . “« 
—— Musica Divina. 12 Sacred Pieces... os ove 
GRIEG, E. “ Holbergiana” Suite (Preludium, Sarabande, 
Gavotte, Air, Rigaudon)... 
HENSELT ALBUM. Favourite Pieces by Adolf Henselt. 
(Chanson d’amour. La Fontaine. LaGondola. Chanson 
de Printemps. Repos d’amour. Si oiseau j’étais. Berceuse. 
Petite Valse) “we im 
LOESCHHORN, A. Album. 20 > Meledites Tonbilder in 
fortschreitender Ordnung mit genau bezeichnetem Fingersatz... 
OLD GERMAN COMPOSERS for the Clavecin. Selected, 
partly arranged, supplied with marks of expression, and 
biographical notes, revised and edited by E. Pauer :— 
8297a —— Vol. I. Contents: Kerl, Buxtehude, Froberger, Kuhnau, 
Matthes, Handel, J. S. Bach, Wagenseil, Muffat, Hasse, 
W. F. Bach, and Krebs .. 
8297 —— Vol. II. C. P. E. Bach, Gluck, Eberlin, ‘Wichelnenn, 
Marpurg, Rolle, Kirnberger, Benda, J. S. Bach, J. C. F. 
Bach, Haydn, and J. C. Bach . aa 
8362d RUBINSTEIN ALBUM. Vol. ‘lv. Trot de Cuvaiaie, 
Caprice in & flat, Souvenir, Nocturne in F 
2175 SCHMITT, J. Sonatinas. Op. 248 and 249 ... 
8415 SCHUMANN, R. Faschingsschwank aus Wien (Camaval de 
Vienne). Fantasiebilder, Edition soigneusement revue, 
doigtée et pourvue des annotations instructives par J. L. 
Nicodé os 
6130 VOLKSLIEDER OHNE WORTE. 
Arranged... see 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


8542c DOURVILLE, L, Soirées Musicales. Book III, (Slumber 
Song, Swing Song, Gavotte, Hungarian, Cavatine, Spinning 
Song) ous eos ‘itt 

6910 —-- Tarantelle Teallense ae 

6913 ENGEL, CARL. 12 Classical Waltzes 

1483 GRIEG, E. Sigurd, Jorsalfar (Borghild’s Dicom, 
Trinkgelage, Huldigungsmarsch) ae r oa 

8566 LOESCHHORN, A. Feuillets d’Album 

6960 RAFF. J. Alison. Valse 4 la Viennoise F 

2165a,6 SCHMITT, J. Sonatinas. Op. 208 and pon 


eee 


8227 


8297 


oo eee ee 


32 German Songs. 


one oo ee on on 


VIOLIN SOLOS. 


9999 BLAGROVE, H. G. 12 Studies for the Violin ™ 

7605 DONT, JACQUES. 20 Exercices progressives, pour le Vioton, 
avec accompagnement d’un 2nd Violon 

21277 HERMANN, Tonleiterschule. Book III. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


2174 BEETHOVEN. Serenade. Op. 8 “és aie ae 
7547g CZIBULKA. Gavotte de la Princesse. Arr. par Fr. Hermann 
2176a GRIEG-SAURET. Norwegischer Brautzug, Carnaval 
21766,c —— Lieder. 2 Books. . we each 
2167 MOSZKOWSKI, M. Spanish Dances. ‘By Ph. " Scharwenka 
2168a SAURET. Op. 25. No.1. Cavatine ‘i 

21685 —— Op. 25. No.2. Aubade ... 


TWO VIOLINS. 


20 Exercices progressives ” 
Cah. I. Duos abécédaires on 


760s DONT, J. 
2166 MAZAS, Op. 8s. 


Peters’ Edition is numbered from No. \ to 4,000; Augener 


Net. 
& & 


I 


I 
I 
I 


I 


77852 GARIBOLDI, G. Album pour Flite et Piano. 


9329 


| 2177 


2171 


2178 


8716 


| 896r¢ ABT, FRANZ. Buds and Blossoms. 


| TWO VIOLONCELLOS. 

| 2169 ROMBERG. pon 43 Three Sonatas. Edited by Griitz- 

macher pie ‘in “a pee “ pe 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE, 

7703 LEE, SEB. 6 Airs Nationaux pour Violoncelle et Piano. 

a,b Op. 123. 2 Books “< . each 
2170 MOZART. Sonata. Edited by F. ‘Griitzmacher 

1343 ROMBERG. roth Concerto, By F. Griitzmacher 


FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE. 

Vol. I. 
(Moritz Moszkowski, Mélodie. F. David, Scherzo. 
R. Schumann, Abendlied. M. Hauser, Le Désir. 

F. Schubert, Moment Musical. J. Low, Albumblatt. 
H. Reber, Berceuse. A. Jensen, Liindler. 

Anon., Romance. R. Wagner, Albumblatt ) 


TRIOS FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND 
VIOLONCELLO. 
1666 BEETHOVEN. Op. 38 (after Septet and 2nd ers 
TURNER, BRADBURY. Trioinc minor .., pon 


QUARTET. 
WEBER. Op.8. For Piano, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello 


QUINTET. 
SMYTH, E. M. Op.1. For2 Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello 


ORGAN. 
BACH. : Celebrated pine in siengauasen — 
4 Boo! 
CECILIA. A Collection of ve Pieces i in Diveres ‘Styles. 
Edited by W T. Best :— 
Meditation, Toccata, and Paques fleuries, by Alphonse 
Mailly. Book 16 ... oe “a 
Fantasia, Andantino, Priére hy ‘Anahonden T homas, and Offertoire 
by Chauvet. Book 17 


a—d 


8717 
VOCAL. 
BANCK. Melodische ~~ ao zur Weinon fiir -™ 

lyrischen Gesang. Op. 64 ‘ 

JENSEN, A. Gaudeamus. Op. 40. 12 Sungate oe mend G 

SCHUBERT. Album, Supplement. (Varianten eae 
des Schubert-Albums.) Book I. (Friedliinder) ... 

STOCKHAUSEN, Gesangsmethode . oe 


VOCAL DUETS. 


2190 


12 Poems by Edward 
Oxenford. Two-part Songs for Treble Voices 


VOCAL SCORES, 

ABT, F. Christmas(Weihnachten). A Cantata for 2 Sopranos 

and Alto. (Solo and Chorus.) ... + vocal score 
—— The Gipsy Queen. A steel Cantata for ditto ... 
BEETHOVEN. Christus am Oelberg .. 
LEVEY, W. C. Robin Hood. Cantata for Boys’ Voices 
MOZART. Der Schauspieldirektor én 
SMITH, SEYMOUR. The Moon. Ode for Female ‘Velces 
VERDI. Rigoletto ... Pe ove 


FULL SCORES. 
GLUCK. Iphigenie in Aulis 
Iphigenie auf Tauris... 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 

NIECKS, FREDERICK. A Concise Dictionary of Musical 
Terms, to which is prefixed an Introduction to the 
Elements of Music. Bound. ws 

g180a —— Introduction to the Elements of Music (separately). Bens a. 


9036 


9°37 
2183 
go96 
2184 
9070 
2185 


2187 
2189 


g180 


& Cos Edition from 5,000 upwards. 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

THE ABECEDARIAN IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. Elementary 
Pianoforte School, arranged in easy steps leading from 
the first beginning up to the degree of Clementi’s first 
Sonatina :— 

Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble 
(fcr the pupil) within the compass of five notes, 
(Crotchets only used, no rests) ... 

Part II. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Bass (for 
the pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 1 
to 6, only crotchets, and no rests; Duets 7 to ye 
semibreves, minims, ‘and crotchets used 

(To be completed in five Books.) 

BARGIEL, W. Suite (Prelude, Elegy, an secmmasans 
Scherzo, sow, and F inale). Op. 3 * 

8058 BERTINI, 24 melodious Pieces. 7 Aion ) F net 

CHOPIN. a Edition of Pianoforte Works, Re,rinted 
from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
Revised, Fingered, and carefully Corrected after the 
Parisian, English, and German Editions by Carl Klind- 
worth, final Revise by Xaver Scharwenka :-— 

Studies and Preludes, after Klindworth-Scharwenka. C. 

Bound, 6s. 6d. ooo a: 

Ballades, after Klindworth-Scharwenka. C. Bound, 4s. net 
Rondos and =_— ~_ Klindworth-Scharwenka. C. 

o «net 
s, after Klindworth- Scharwenka. 





» 48. 
Berceuse, Barcarolle, and6 other Works, after Klindworth: 
Scharwenka Bound, 5s... oe =e 
Concertos and other Works, originaily for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra. Pianoforte part, after Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka. C. Bound, 7s. 6d. ow. = net 
Sonatas, after Klindworth-Scharwenka. Bound, 5s. net 
Waltzes, after Klindworth-Scharwenka Bound, 5s. __ net 
Nocturnes,after Klindworth-Scharwenka Bound, 5s 6d net 
Mazurkas, after Klindworth-Scharwenka Bound, 6s. net 
Polonaises, after Klindworth-Scharwenka Bound, 58. net 

CORBETT, HORTON. Poitou. Minuet 

EGGELING, E. Studies for higher mechanical develop- 
ment in Pianoforte Playin 

GAUTIER, LEONARD. Suiice Waltz. (Dedicated to 
Miss Anderson) ss ooo 

GOUNOD. Jupiter March — si Sappho”... 

GRIEG, E. Sonate. Op. 

GURLITT, CORNELI s. Albumblitter fiir die Jugend 
(Album- ‘leaves for the Young). 20 Short Tone pieces. 
Op. ror. C.F. :— 

No. 1. March (Marsch) ... se 
. Morning Prayer ( Morgengebet) ove 
. Serene Morning (Heiterer Morgen) ... 
Northera Strains (Nordische ae 
. By the Spring a der Quelle) 
. Slumber song ‘prepgrpcogae A 
. Lament (Klage) ... 
. The Fair (Kirmess) 
. Turkish March (Tiirkischer Marsch) 
10. Song without Words — fa ae Worte) 
Our Favourite Tunes a 
. 29. Cease your Funning ( nglesh 
30. Drink to me only with thine oy (English) 
31. Bridesmaids’ Chorus (Freischiitz JNA 
32. The Jolly Miller of the Dee (English) 
33. Ye Banks and Braes (Scotch)... 
ve 4 _ oy * cotch) yen 

HANDEL, F. The Water Music.. soo ooo 

MA ° “Atignonete Pensée melodique 

Mv OSZKOWSK »M. Miniatures, Op. 28, Folio Baition 

PAUER, E. Tiree Sonatines ... net 

RAF Af J. Suite in & minor. Op. 72. (Preludio, Minuetto, 

cata, Romanza, and Fu, net 

THALBERG, S. L’Art du Chant," appliqué au "Fiano. 

Op. 70:— 

No. 9. Tre Giorno (Pergolesi) ... 
1o. Le Meunier et le Torrent (Schubert) 
11. Come, be Gay (“‘ Der Freyschiitz”) ... 
11a. Edition facilitée eve ove 
12. Il mio Tesoro (“‘ Il Don Giovanni" » 
~ Casta Diva (‘‘ Norma ooo eee 
. Mon Chceur soupire CS Fi, ~* 
uatuor d’Eurianthe 
avid sur le Rocher 
les) see 

17. Chanson et Choeur des Saisons (Hay dn) 

18. Fenesta vascia (Chanson Napolitaine) 

VERDI. Trovatore. Complete Opera 

PIANOFORTE DUETS: 
CZERNY, C. Kathleen Mavourneen... 
GURL ITT, C. Our Favourite Tunes :— 
No. 29. Cease your Funning (English) 
30. Drink to me only with thine Eyes (English) 


1 ooo 
16. 


Sneek (Ancien Air du "Pays de 
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Novelties. 
31. 


(Continued)—Fianoforte Duets. 
Bridesmaids’ Chorus (‘‘ Freischiitz” } (Weber) . 
32. The Jolly Miller of the Dee —_— ») ove P 
33. Ye Banks and Braes (Scotch) .. 
6; £FieR o’ Buchan (Scotch) 
NIC N L. Marche de Jubilée, 
THALBERG. S. L’A rt du Chant :— 
No. 24. Ballade from ‘‘ Preciosa oe 
115. Come, be Gay, from ‘ Freischiitz” ... 
WEBER. Six easy Sonatinas .. eo 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
BLAGROVE, H. Twelve Studies for the Violin (Mew 
Edition) ... net 

CUMMING, R. Nocturne i inG ‘minor, for Violin, Violon- 

cello, and Piano, 

WAGNER, R. Album mo (Albumblatt) : — 
For Violin and Piano by F. Hermann ove 
For Violoncello and Piano, by Scbastian Lee 
For Flute and Piano, by G. Gariboldi 

VOCAL. 
FOUR-PART SONGS. 
roy ABT, F. Lovely Spring (Friihlingspracht). 

Ditto. si T.B.B coe ove oo =net 

13808 HATTON, J. L. Outward Bound. s.a.T.B. oe = Met 

VOCAL TRIOS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 

13545 GALL, ee _ ht Song (Zwiegesang) “as ooo =r net 

13560 NESSL VE Joyous Spring ( er wollte Stehn und 

ma Af ae ove oo net 

13561 —— Morn (Morgenwanderung) — ie ‘ae oo» = Met 

SONGS. 
ALEXANDER, J. The Last Song ... ove 

88974 RUBINSTEIN, A. Songs, E. and G. Book 1. tee Se 

~— ALOIS. Beyond a 7 pe wee 


a 
ECHI a TTALIAR Raccolta Prima. Gemme de’ Maesiri 


BEET OVEN, La Partenza . 
GIORDANI. Caro mio ben, in ‘E flat... 
— Ditto, inp major ... ee 
SCARLATTI. O cessate di piegarmi.. 20 
SCHUBERT. I dolcipianti ... 
—- Quando avvolto. Serenata ‘a 
VOCAL EXERCISES, 
LUTGEN, B. Twenty-six Vocalises for 
or Baritone, 


Mas 
NAVA. “Se “Répertoire “de Soiféges pour Soprano 
Mezzo-Soprano). Complete.. on ° 
68034 Book I. Solféges in 3e qe, se, 6e, 7 ie net o 
68036 » Il. Solféges in Octaves et Merdente, “ete. net o 
6803c—d ,, III. and IV. Mordents, etc. ca each, net o 
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